A NEW BISHOP IN 
THE HOLY CITY 


GOOD FRIDAY OFFERING aids Arab refugees through Near 
East Christian Council of which Bishop in Jerusalem is member 


JERUSALEM and the East Mission stretches from Israel and 
Jordan north to Cyprus and includes All Saints’, Beirut, Lebanon 


BISHOP in Jerusalem, the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Campbell Mclinnes, succeeds 
the Rt. Rev. Weston H. Stewart. 
Bishop's seat is St. George's Ca- 
thedral in Jerusalem’s Old City 
(right). For more about Bishop 
McInnes, please turn to page 25. 
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THE SECRET OF 
RADIANT LIFE 


W. E. Sangster. A volume 
which shows how to find 
outward sparkle, quiet joy 
and inward peace. $3 


CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP: 
Its History 
and Meaning 


Horton Davies. A popular, rs 
authentic introduction to | 
the rise and development 
of Christian worship. $2 % 


GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD: 
Wayfaring Witness 


Stuart C. Henry. The fabu- 
lous career and the con- 
troversial message of the 


18th century evangelist. 
$3.75 


HALFWAY UP 


THE SKY 


{ Jane Merchant. A collection 
of 198 humorous and seri- 
| | ous poems by a prize-win- 


i ie. 


$2 


ning poet. 


The INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE, Volume 12 


James, Peter, John, 
Jude, Revelation, gen- 
eral articles, color pho- 
tographs, and two in- 
dexes. $8.75 
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At All Bookstores 3 


ABINGDON PRESS 


publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Turning the Pages 


dies issue of FORTH goes to press 
as I am away from the office attending 
a Church and Group Life Labora- 
tory. I shall want to share that expe- 
rience with you in a later issue; but 
now, uppermost in my thoughts is to 
do honor to a man who has served 
ForTH (and its predecessor, The 
Spirit of Missions) for forty years, a 
term of service which is longer than 
that given by any other individual 
throughout the 122 years of the mag- 
azine’s life. 

Forty years ago, on July 1, 1917, 
our business manager, Carl Jf. 
Fleischman, responded to the urging 
of his old friend, the Rev. Charles E. 
Betticher, Jr., and came to Church 
Headquarters to handle the multi- 
plicity of detail involved in the pub- 
lishing of even, as it was then, a small 
magazine. And he has been doing it 
ever since. The years, of course, have 
added to his duties and responsibili- 
ties. The magazine itself is bigger 
with a larger circulation; and for 
many years, Carl also has served as 
head of the Promotion Department’s 
entire business operation. 

A native of Springfield, Mass., Car] 
early accompanied his gold-prospec- 
ting father to Alaska. There in Fair- 
banks where he worked on the news- 
paper, printing The Alaska Church- 
man, edited by the Church’s mission- 
ary, the Rev. Charles E. Betticher, 
Jr., who later became managing edi- 


continued on page 4 


Carl J. Fleischman 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE: TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


ro at Change your idle 
BS" % space into useful 
a % areas with these 
‘ Partitions. Ma- 
FOLDING sonite panels in 

tubular steel } 

CHAIRS frames with § 

5 swivel action >= 

eet Puts pedestals and j} 

voniene. casters or glides. 


THE “WMonwe. COMPANY 


18 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


FELEMBE 


By Jens Larsen 


A novel set in Liberia by the author 
of the popular 10,000 Tom-Toms. 

From Manhattan to Liberia was a big 
jump. Wealthy Evelyn Stuart was travel- 
ing with her parents in order to forget 
a broken engagement. But that wasn’t 
all that happened at the rubber plan- 
tation. Interwoven into this vivid 
tale are striking scenes such as the 
secret ritual burial of a tribal chief, the 
invasion of the driver ants and research 
on relapsing fever. 


$3.50 at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


Fine combed broadcloth 
Vat Dyed Fly front 
Plain cuff 3 for $13.75 
$4.75 ea. 


Dacron and Cotton 
Wash and Wear— 
no ironing 
French Cuffs 
Only $7.95 each 


Clergy Suits, Coats 
and Haberdashery 


Rabat Vests — Choir and Clergy Vestments 
Mail Order. Open Accounts. Send for Catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for The Clergy 
Dept. 17, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


CANDY 


Wholesale To Organizations 


For quick profits sell delicious Peanut 
Crunch, Creamy Mints, Chocolate Straws, 
and Peanut Butter Puffs, in attractive 
one-pound tins. Wonderful opportunity 
for repeat sales. Write for full informa- 
tion. 

Gordon Baitzel 


Box 187 J Palmyra, New Jersey 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 
Containing both the Night and Day 

Offices In one volume 


This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 
We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid .........- $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers .. $25.00 
FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
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CANDLELIGHT SERVICES 


into easy-to-find, easy-to-read sections . . 


Eucharistic Candles. . 


uct off the pless | 


Get your copy 
of this new 
16-page 

candle catalog 


SEND NOW for your copy of this 16-page, illus- 


trated Church Candle guidebook. It’s divided 


- gives 


you a complete selection of Church Candles for 


every need. Includes Candlelight Service Sets . . . 


. Vesper Lights... plain 


and decorated Paschal Candles. Whichever you 


choose, you will find that the prices are the lowest 


are easily planned and conducted ; : ; 
with aid of special Emkay Candle- consistent with candles of fine quality — candles 
light Service Sets which include that burn cleanly, evenly, economically — As 


candles, drip protectors and de- 
scriptive service folders. 


A Division of 


Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1,N.Y. 
New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles Boston 


perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 


MUENCH-KREUZER 


Flame-Tested 
Church Candles 
for Every Need 


AS 


------_--_------------- 
| Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. 

| Dept. F-957 Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

| Please send me your new 16-page, completely illustrated, 

Candle Catalog. 
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By JOHN M. GUNN 


Here is a puzzle. 


Search the record catalogs, the pro- 
erams ol concerts, and the listings of 
church services for contemporary 
religious music of a truly first-class 
kind, and you'll find there is prac- 
tically none. The music presses con- 
tinue to pour out their spate of new 
anthems, some of them musically 
valid, but by and large these are 
journeyman stuff. Major works by 
composers who are touched with 
genius are few, despite the revival of 
interest in religion in our time. Only 
a few works of this kind come to 
mind, among them the recently pre- 
miered “Canticum Sacrum’ of 
Stravinsky, which ought to be 
turning up on long-playing records 
in the near future. 

One is lead to the conclusion that 
the revival of interest in religion 
does not yet strike very deeply into 
American culture; the public at 
large may be satisfied with the 
musical level represented by George’ 
Beverly Shea and the fifteen-hundred 
voice choir of the current Billy 
Graham Crusade. 

Nonetheless, the recording com- 
panies continue to issue a_ fair 
amount of great religious music, 
most of it from a period two to four 
hundred years ago. Here follows a 
mixed bag of such material, issued 
within the past few months. 

First mention goes to a hoax, a 
Sacred Mass for the Kings of France 
(soloists and Les Chanteurs de Saint- 
Eustache) on the Concord label. At 
its first performance in Paris in 1951 
this was hailed as a newly-discovered 
coronation Mass by the 17th century 
composer Etienne Moulinié. It re- 
mained for a spoil-sport musicologist 
to discover that Moulinié had never 
written a Mass, whereupon the Rey. 

continued on page 25 
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THE COVER: New York boys who may be 
present or potential members of an anti-social 
teen-age gang fish for money dropped 
through city pavement subway gratings. But 
gangs are not just a big city or even an Ameri- 
can problem. For a story about them, and what 
the Church can do, please turn to page 12. 
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SCHOOLS 
THE SEWANEE MILIVARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes, All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 
Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


ll 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL aciSE%. 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of North 
Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Balanced routine of 
activities; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual ex- 
ercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal Church. Good 
food from our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round 
care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert. 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 


planned schedule leading to graduation. 
Write for information. 
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6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 
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Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 
Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, High 
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Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 


Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 
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Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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tor of The Spirit of Missions. ‘Thus 
began the association that led to a 
career at Church Headquarters; a ca- 
reer marked by diligence, integrity, 
loyalty, and friendliness. It is a privi- 
lege to be associated with such a 
worker, and I hail this anniversary as 
an appropriate occasion on which to 
honor this good friend and colleague 
—Carl J. Fleischman. 


A New Contributing Editor 


The Rev. Charles W. F. Smith, 
Professor of New Testament in the 
Episcopal Theological School, and 
recently for a term its acting dean, 
becomes this month the editor of 
FortH’s Let Us Pray feature. His 
first contribution appears on page 
Zo: 

In this post he succeeds the Rev. 
Robert N. Rodenmeyer of the 
Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific. who during the past two 
years gave imaginative editorship to 
this column. Now the editorship 
passes from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast and we look forward 
to the leadership which Mr. Smith 
will give to this devotional feature. 

We welcome Mr. Smith as an old 
friend in a new role as during the 
past year he wrote the latest pam- 
phlet in the Builders for Christ series, 
Robert Hunt, Vicar of Jamestown, 
(25 cents). Published in connection 
with the current Jamestown Year 
observance, this pamphlet is enjoy- 
ing a popular reception. As Mr. 
Smith helps us each month through 
his devotional suggestions, let us, 
too, remember him in our prayers, 
that Let Us Pray may be an ever 
increasingly vital force in the 
ministry of FortH.—W.E.L. 
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WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


THE 
| CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W, Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 
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On Your 
TV Screen 


TVs Golden Thresholds 


By the Rey. DANA F. KENNEDY 


\ 


a is amazing and awful to consider 
what has happened to the quiz show 
since the days when Dr. I.Q. with his 
meager sixty-four silver dollars used 
to fill a city theater with people to 
watch and to participate in his radio 
program. Now on TV, $64,000 is a 
mere half-way mark. The millions of 
persons who have watched _ this 
daddy of all successful TV quiz 
money shows are so legion that their 
number loses meaning for us. 

The TV quiz is a success all right, 
even if it is over ripe in spots. It also 
comes close to being pure television. 
A movie of a quiz show loses TV’s 
live immediacy which is so vital to its 
punch. I remember that in Hawaii 
where The $64,000 Question had to 
be viewed on film a week after its 
live origination, the show lost much 
of its appeal for viewers had already 
read in the papers how the action 
had come out. Radio could catch this 
immediacy, of course, but radio can 
never catch the close-up picture of 
the faces of people in great pressure, 
even agony, as they struggle with 
decisions and answers. 

If quiz shows are the special spawn 
of TV, are these a good use of the 
miracle of television? These impres- 
sions come to my mind as I note the 
special features of the quiz programs. 


e The Vicarious Thrill. The camera 
backed by the rolling stir of drums 
and music shows us the contestant 
close up. Announcer and/or the 
master of ceremonies from that mo- 
ment.on builds from the precipice of 
his decision to take or leave a chance 
to gain thousands of dollars, to the 
climax of the air conditioned isola- 
tion booth where he does battle with 
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the question from the locked vaults. 
All the while, millions and millions 
of viewers live and suffer, fail or suc- 
ceed with the contestant. No one 
knows what is going to happen from 
one moment to the next. It is all very 
alive and at times quite exciting. It 
is TV using its special talents with 
great effectiveness. 

The vicarious identification which 
the quiz show audience builds with 
a long time contestant, such as 
Charles Van Doren, proves beyond 
the shadow of a doubt the power of 
TV to grasp and involve us with the 
emotions and life of a person we 
have never known and will probably 
never meet. This, TV does to us in 
spite of ourselves. If we watch, we 
become vicariously involved. When 
the inevitable day of defeat arrives 
for the contestant, we are saddened 
and a little lonely when this person, 
whom we have seen through so many 
weeks of struggle, is gone. 

This feature of the show has the 
weakness of engendering a passive 
participation in life’s thrills. Some- 
one else is doing our living for us. 
On the other hand, vicarious learning 
can be helpful and there can be no 
doubt, I think, that the character 
and personal strengths of some of the 
contestants on quiz shows have had 
a wholesome influence on viewers. 


e Plain Curiosity about Other Peo- 
ple. Much of TV live shows capita- 
lize on the TV camera’s ability to 
show people at close range. TV is 
intimate. We can see the flicker of 
mood, the range of the intellect, the 
framework of habits, the quality of 
personality. Of all the subjects in the 
world, people are consistently the 
most interesting, the most intriguing, 
the most unpredictable. We like a 
chance in the immunity of our living 
room to get such close-up look-sees 
at interesting people. And how inter- 
esting some of the contestants are! 
Who would have dreamed of the 
range of subjects in which the most 
unexpected persons turn up to have 
unbelievable competency. The 
least of these people make the best 
of us viewers feel like idiots when 
the questions are answered. Indeed, 
one of the best features of the pro- 
grams has been the discovery that 
there are so many brilliant, talented, 
well versed hobbyists with magical 
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by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warchouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
cries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea. 
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deacon or priest, preferably single. Lovel 
Southern Connecticut, on Long Island Sound, 
suburban to N.Y.C. New church and hall. 500 
families. 600 in Church School. Moderate 
Churchmanship. Young people’s work. needed. 


Good starting salary, apartment, etc. Give all 


information and experience. Box 97, FortTH 
Magazine. 
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GOTTSCHALK’S <fwées 


These famous household aids sell 
on sight for benefit of your organ- 
ization. Gottschalk’s Sponges are 
preferred for tough cleaning and 
scouring jobs, coast to coast. They 
save time, are harmless to hands, 
won't scratch polished surfaces. 
Special bronze and stainless steel 
types. Send for free sample and 
details of liberal cooperative plan. 
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ow 280,000 people 
at General Electric 
henelit from its progress 


More than 200,000 new jobs have been created since 1939; 
pay and benefits are up far in excess of the cost of living 


In the last two decades employment at General Electric has been in- 
creasing at a rate six times as fast as in the nation as a whole, and the 
company is now providing jobs for over 280,000 men and women. 


These are good jobs, and they are getting better. In 1939, the 
average General Electric employee earned $2,026 a year including the 
value of benefit programs. Today he earns well over 24% times as 
much, and that includes a broad package of pension, insurance, vaca- 
tion, holiday, and other benefits that give him better economic security 
and personal satisfaction. 


Jobs from serving customers 


One significant force behind this progress for employees is the desire 
of everyone at General Electric to attract and serve customers. 

This means, for example, a continuing investment in research and 
development to assure a constant stream of new and improved prod- 
ucts. In this area, General Electric is spending more than three times 
as much, per sales dollar, as the average manufacturing company. 


In this process, many new jobs have been created. We estimate that 
over one-third of the men and women at General Electric work on 
products the company did not make in 1939. And thousands more jobs 
were created as existing products were continually improved — im- 
provements that attracted new customers and made electricity still 
more useful in American homes, farms, and industries. 


Jobs through planning ahead 


Progress for employees is spurred, too, when General Electric takes 
the risks necessary to expand and modernize productive facilities. 


The willingness of 376,000 share owners to continue modernization 
and expansion programs means that General Electric is investing more 
than $500 million in the period 1956 through 1958 — an investment 
to serve customers better that can, in turn, create even more employ- 
ment opportunities and greater job security. 

On these pages are some of the ways General Electric is trying not 
only to improve the jobs of all the men and women of the company, 
but also to offer more of the personal satisfactions that mean a better 
life for them and their families. 


Frogress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Harry Bowers, toolmaker at Schenecta 
uses skills developed by in-plant trainin 


Opportunities for self-developme 
People at General Electric are encouras 
to devclop themselves to their maxim: 
ability. For example, the company c: 


William Thomas, Bloomfield, N. J., has 


good start toward family financial secure 


Aid toward family protection. Under Gs 
eral Electric’s insurance plan, employe 
also can have life insurance and ince 

protection in case of sickness or accide 


Jeanette Wenzel at Evendale, O., is acqu 
ing shares in the company she works fi 


Employee share ownership. The Gene 
Electric Savings and Stock Bonus Pl 
offers employees the opportunity to becox 
share owners. 150,000 are participatiy 


Lowell Lepisto at Ft. Wayne, Ind., gets 
more professional training in engineering. 


ducts over 1.000 courses in factory skills. 
500 courses for technical and -profession- 
al personnel. and spends about $40 million 
each year to train or to retrain employees. 


Bruce Glenn and his wife welcome his 


$1,570 suggestion award at Richland,Wash. 


Reward for goed ideas. Over $7 million 
has been paid to General Electric men 
and women for constructive ideas since our 
Suggestion Plan was formalized in 1922. 


= Beck s. F: F. 
Jennie Barlow has a better work area, more 
light since modernization at Everett, Mass. 


Clean, safe place to work. General Elec- 
tric is constantly engaged in studies and 
investment to make working conditions in 
plants cleaner, safer — and more efficient. 


Thomas Marshall, sales engineer at Balti- 
more, represents G.E. to electric utilities. 


David Goldstein, Lynn, Mass.: G-E group 
insurance paid $8, 000 of his medical bills. 


Assistance in meeting medical expenses. 
By paying part of the cost, General Elec- 
tric offers employees and their families 
an inexpensive medical insurance plan. 


James Creamer is now manager of finance 
for an $11 million operation at Syracuse. 


Positions of responsibility. For those employees who want and can handle increased 
responsibilities, General Electric offers opportunities in a wide variety of fields. In an 


average year, 


more than 25.000 men and women take advantage of company-con- 


ducted courses that are designed to help prepare employees for more responsible jobs. 


Milton Hall, maintenance man at Appliance Park, Tenis Peeenily hee ght a ae 
His wife’s new kitchen includes many electrical appliances made w here he works. 


Higher real pay. Compensation at General Electric is interpreted broadly to include 
not only monetary returns, but also the value of benefit programs. Since 1939. the rise 
in average annual earnings (wages and benefits) of the people at General Electric is 


far in excess of the rise in the cost of living. 


Average earnings set a new record in 1956. 


pe 
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Stanley Sullivan, Erie, Pa., is retired and 
has more time for his hobby, ceramics. 


Help toward retirement security. General 
Electric’s pension plan. to which both em- 
ployees and the company contribute. was 
substantially improved again in 1955. 
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MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


In El Salvador 
the Rt. Rey. R. Heber Gooden, 
Missionary Bishop of the Panama Canal Zone, 


@ [ @ signs documents transferring jurisdiction 
YO R i R IH over Guatemala, E! Salvador, and Spanish Honduras 
to American Church from Church of England, 


represented by the Rt. Rey. Gerald Henry Brooks, 
Bishop of British Honduras. 
Witnesses are the Hon. Thomas C. Mann, 


American Ambassador to El Salvador (left), 
i F F and the Hon. Frederick C. Everson, British Ambassador. 


CONSECRATION IN SACRAMENTO 


Letters of Consecration 
for the Rt. Rey. Clarence R. Haden, 
new Bishop Coadjutor of Sacramento, 

are signed by the Rt. Rey. Norman L. Foote 
Missionary Bishop of Idaho (right), 
and the Rt. Rey. Francis E. |. Bloy, 

Bishop of Los Angeles, 

while the Rt. Rey. Sumner Walters, 
Missionary Bishop of San Joaquin and 

the Rt. Rev. James W. F. Carman, 

Bishop Coadjutor of Oregon, await their turn. 
The Rey. Alexander M. Rodger, 

Secretary of the House of Bishops, 

pours hot wax onto the seal. 
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THE CHURCH ON THE MARCH 


On June 16, 1607, in Jamestown, Va., 
Holy Communion was celebrated 

for the first time in North America 
(Forth, April, page 8). 

Exactly 350 years later on the other side 
of the continent, ground was broken 
for St. Alban’s Church, Tillamook, Ore. 


GIFT TO MALAYA 


Bus providing transportation 

for children of St. Nicholas’ School 

and Home for Blind Children, Penang, Malaya, 
was bought with funds from 

the Presiding Bishops’ Fund for 

World Relief and Church Co-operation 
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PHILANDER CHASE MEMORIAL 


The Rt. Rey. Dudley B. McNeil, 

Bishop of Western Michigan, 

offers dedicatory prayer at marker on site 
of homestead where Bishop Philander Chase 
settled in 1832 near Coldwater, Mich. 

A true pioneer who became Bishop of Ohio 
and later of Illinois, 

Philander Chase brought the Church 

to the wilderness 

and conducted the first church services 
within the boundaries of 

the present Diocese of Western Michigan. 


Episcopal Church Photo 
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A GREAT deal of consecrated time, talent, and effort 
goes into the promotion of the Church’s mission- 
ary program. Why is it necessary to expend such effort 
to arouse interest in and support for the very activity 
which should be the first, the clearest, and the most 
automatic consequence of Christian faith? Are we blind 
to the inescapable logic which insists that unless Christi- 
anity is true, relevant, and overwhelmingly important 
to all men everywhere, then it is none of these to any 
men anywhere? Have we forgotten that the Church 
exists precisely in order to serve as agent and vehicle 
for God’s mission among men? 

We must recapture and share once again some deep 
and common convictions about the why of missions so 
that our zeal will not require artificial stimulation, and 
so that the what of missions, the Church’s program, 
will receive from us a ready, and willing outpouring of 
interest and concern, and sacrificial giving of time, 
talents, and treasure. 

It is significant that the New Testament contains so 
little exhortation to missionary activity. St. Paul, who 
poured his life into unremitting labors, did not find it 
necessary to urge his converts to do likewise. Even the 
so-called Divine Commission to go into all the world 
preaching and baptizing seems to have been a late 

- addition to the Gospel record, making explicit for new 
converts that which had always been felt to be implicit 
in the entire account of God’s redeeming entrance into 
human life. 

Historically, we find general agreement with respect 
to the missionary imperative in Christianity, even where 
this conclusion is reached from widely differing theo- 
logical starting points, and even though there may still 


Gendreau 

Guatemala, transferred from British Church jurisdiction 
together with El! Salyador and Honduras, 

is part of American Church’s new 

Missionary District of Central America 
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be disagreement as to what the missionary program 
seeks to accomplish. Those who believe that God has 
predestined some people for salvation and some for 
damnation feel the compulsion to carry the Gospel to 
all the Elect and thus “fill up the roll.’’ Those who 
believe that all men are doomed unless they accept the 
lordship of Christ in this life rush to snatch the brands 
from the fire. Those who believe that God’s persuasive 
love will ultimately and inevitably win all men to salva- 
tion still feel the necessity to lend themselves to this 
cause in order to hasten the completion of the process 
and the fulfillment of his Kingdom. Christians may 
differ widely in motives, methods, and aims, but there 
is general agreement that missionary work of some sort 
is of the essence of Christianity. 

There have been a few exceptions, but Churches 
which have lost their sense of missionary compulsion 
have either been through the fires of reformation and 
revival or else have disappeared altogether. History has 
demonstrated that the missionary compulsion is one of 
the principal validating factors in any expression of 
Christianity and a necessary element in its survival. 

It is difficult, as previously noted, to find agreement 
on any single rationale or theology of missions in spite 
of its centrality and universally recognized importance. 
The theology of missions which commends itself most 
to Episcopalians might be described as “sharing our in- 
heritance with the other rightful heirs.” Our inheri- 
tance, in simplest terms, is our adoption as sons of God. 
This was communicated to mankind through Jesus 
Christ, who is both God’s messenger and his message. 
As adopted sons of God and heirs of his Kingdom we 
are offered forgiveness and a new beginning under the 


A bishop is consecrated in the Church of South India. 


This young Church united ‘across lines which still divide its parent Churches, 


is indicative of change in strategy to meet 
the particular needs of time and place 
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WHY MISSIONS ? 


The Church is itself the Mission of the Holy Spirit . . . While the 


strategy varies, the principle of missionary obligation remains unchanged 


By the Rev. Gordon T. Charlton, Jr. 


nurture and guidance of the Holy Spirit in a relation- 
ship of growing compatibility with our Heavenly 
Father, in whose presence we will eternally dwell. 

God has spoken in terms of sonship and inheritance, 
giving purpose and significance to an otherwise point- 
less existence, giving hope and joy to a life otherwise 
intolerable. This precious inheritance has been com- 
municated in trust to a few, and it is not theirs alone. 
If they seek to enjoy this gift themselves and fail to 
offer the other heirs in every race, nation, and genera- 
tion, their rightful share, they are more than disobedi- 
ent, more than ungrateful, they are dishonest. And 
their own relationship to the Father cannot fail to be 
impaired by this fact. 

The Church cannot be considered merely as a group 
of people who have -as one of their responsibilities 
missionary work. ‘The Church is a body of people called 
into being for the express purpose of serving as a 
vehicle for the Holy Spirit in the continuation of his 


o Mr. Cuariron is Assistant Secretary of the National Council’s 
Overseas Department. 


, 
School boys of St. Paul’s, Tokyo, are members of 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, a member of the Anglican Communion. 
Similar independent national Churches are goals 
of each overseas missionary district 
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Mission, namely the unceasing offering to the world 
of its adoption and its inheritance. It is, therefore, not 
an organization with clearly defined boundaries at any 
moment of time, but a vast movement in history, under 
the guidance of God and for the accomplishment of 
his purposes. The Church does not have a mission. The 
Church is itself the mission of the Holy Spirit. 

This concept, the Mission of the Church, cannot be 
simply equated with Christian missions. The latter 
refers to outreach and ingathering, while the former, 
more comprehensive term includes also the nurture of 
the Church’s membership within the fellowship, the 
education of human spirits into the likeness of Christ 
and compatibility with God, so that an eternity in his 
presence will be heavenly not hellish. But both nur- 
ture and missions, both the internal and the external 
aspects of the Mission, are essential to its wholeness. 

The Church’s missions can be divided into domestic 
and foreign work, and it is the foreign aspect which 
raises most questions. One argument is that people of 
other races and nations have their own religious views, 
which are satisfactory to them, and therefore we have 
no right to attempt to impose our religion upon them. 
Another is that we are not good enough to tell others 
how they should live, and that we should “clean up our 
own back yard.” A third is that we should complete the 
work of Christianization in one area before spreading 
our meager resources elsewhere. 

The first objection arises out of a total misconcep- 
tion of both Christianity and missionary work. Christi- 
anity is not “our religion” in the sense that we created 
it and it belongs to us. It is not just another American 
product for export. It is God’s answer to man’s universal 
need. Therefore the question will have to be rephrased 
to ask whether God has the right to impose his love 
upon men for it is his love, his forgiveness, and his 
adoption that we proclaim. 

This argument also is based on the assumption that 
all religions are more or less equal, that they have their 
good and bad points, but that all roads lead ultimately 
to the same place. It is assumed, therefore, that a mis- 
sionary is one who attempts to persuade others of the 
superiority of his own brand of religion on utilitarian 
grounds. If this were true, then missions would not be 
worth the effort, much less the martyrdoms. But this 
objection evaporates before the conviction that Christi- 
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TEENAGE GANGS... 
What can be done? 


Ml 

Gleier was something in the air 
that day. We’d have known there was 
going to be a rumble—that’s a gang 
fight—even if we hadn’t seen the kids 
going up and down the street with 
those big leather belts—they were 
taking them somewhere and getting 
the buckles sharpened. I was sup- 
posed to go out, but I called my boy 
friend and told him everybody was 
going to stay home that night. The 
old Czechoslovakian who owns 
the cigar store didn’t—he got in 
the kids’ way and they smashed in 
his skull.” 

The young Churchwoman speak- 
ing lived in a cold water flat on New 
York’s Lower East Side in the sum- 
mer of 1956 when skirmishes be- 
tween embattled teenage gangs 
rocked the neighborhood. But she 
might have spoken with only idioma- 
tic differences if she had lived in To- 
kyo, in Berlin, in Tel Aviv, or in 
London. The teenage gang is not an 
American, but a world wide phe- 
nomenon of youth in the atomic age. 
Nations with widely disparate social 
and economic structures and govern- 
mental philosophies are equally 
plagued. In Germany groups of the 
Halbstarke (Half-strong) smash street 


BE-BOPS or just teenagers—they’re welcome 
in an accepting parish. Here, at New York's 
St. Peter’s, kids share clerical coffeebreak. 
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lights, slash tires, fight each other 
and anyone in their path. In Japan 
Children of the Sun have been 
known to turn on teachers and other 
adults and beat them savagely. 

In wealthy, antiseptic Sweden, 
Leather Jackets rip through the 
streets on wildly careening motor- 
cycles. In England foppish Teddy- 
boys congregate in elegant Ed- 
wardian costumes to commit acts of 
destruction and sensational brutal- 
ality. Their clothes and customs are 
aped by the Style-boys of the Soviet 
Union, who terrorize the streets of 
Moscow, Odessa and Leningrad. 
Even in Israel the enviable esprit of 
a pioneering nation has not been 
strong enough to prevent formation 
of teenagers into anti-social gangs. 

Not only the depressed economic 
areas of populous cities are affected. 
Pleasant, middle-class suburbs, too, 
have resounded to the frightening 
turmoil of a rumble. American boys 
from comfortable homes swagger de- 
fiantly in the ducktail haircut, 
leather jacket and bluejeans that 
mark them as members of a gang. 
Sometimes they replace the cotta and 
cassock of an altar boy. Pretty choir- 
singers join auxiliary gangs of girls, 
sometimes functioning as lookouts 
or weapon carriers. 

Despite the excessive publicity lav- 
ished on their behavior, these are not 
typical teenagers. It is usually their 
very untypicality, by community 
standards, that has driven them into 
the gangs. Though sociologists ad- 
vance differing theories on gang psy- 
chology, the majority of them agree 
the gang member is almost invari- 
ably a kid with a serious, emotionally 
crippling problem. It may be a per- 
sonal problem—a broken or unstable 
home that has not provided him with 
love, security, and a sense of his own 
identity. It may be a group problem 
—he may be a Negro or Puerto Rican 
in a predominantly white or largely 
prejudiced community. Time and 


time again it is both. Whatever it is, 


it sets the boy apart. His values are 
not the values of the community. He 
does not fit into the organized activi- 
ties that are enjoyed by the teenage 
groups in his school or neighbor- 
hood, cannot accommodate himself 
to the disciplines of school, or later, 
to the disciplines of a steady job. Re- 
jected, resentful, he is still hungry for 
companionship. So, he does a natural 
thing—he goes where he is wanted. 
The one organization that wants him 
—that may even conduct a high-pres- 
sure recruiting campaign to get him 
—is the street club. He calls it that, 
or a clique, or a crew. The com- 
munity calls it a gang. 

The gang begins simply, with a 
group of boys who are friends. But 
because they are drawn together by a 
pressing mutual need and a common 
hostility to society, the club hardens 
into something stronger. It becomes 
a microcosmic society, or sub-culture. 
It takes a name that reflects the 
yearning of its members for status of 
a social or sinister variety—the Kings, 
the Five Crowns, the Devils, the Vip- 
ers. Often it allies itself with a 
brother gang in another section of 
the city, each vowing to protect the 
other’s interests. 

Some gangs are absolute dictator- 
ships; some are oligarchial; some are 
surprisingly democratic. But, each of 
them lives under an inflexible, primi- 
tive code, decreeing an eye-for-eye, 
tooth-for-tooth brand of justice. 
When it is violated, however slightly 
—a member of a rival gang may tres- 
pass on the gang “turf,” or territory, 
cast an imprudent glance at some- 
one’s “old lady,” or girl friend—it is 
a call to rumble. Few of the boys 
want to fight, but there is no chicken- 
ing out. It is “on” with switchblade 
knives, garrison belts, homemade zip 
guns. The city street becomes a bat- 
tleground. A boy is shot, another 
stabbed, property is destroyed. In- 
evitably the police suppress it, the 
gang goes underground—to re-emerge™ 
when the smoke has cleared, with 
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United Press 


AUGUST 1, 1957: Teenage members of a bopping gang in upper Manhattan are brought in to 
Police Headquarters for questioning after fatal stabbing of rival gang member during rumble 


another name but an_ identical 
loyalty. 

Strangely enough, the gangs are 
not a breeding ground for crime. 
Only a minute percentage of the be- 
bops get into trouble with the law 
after adolescence. Many of them are 
drafted into the army, return to find 
steady jobs, marry, settle down to 
decent citizenship. The gangs are a 
purely adolescent reaction to prob- 
lems that change with adulthood. 
But while they rage, they are a 
loaded revolver at the temple of a 
community. 

What can be done? Social agencies 
are developing sensitive and effective 
techniques for work with teenage 
gangs. But what is, and what should 
be the approach of the Church to 
this area of unquestionable social 


concern? 
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This month Seabury Press will re- 
lease a provocative book which pre- 
sents one parish’s answer. Light the 
Dark Streets could have been written 
by only one man—the Rev. C. Kilmer 
Myers, vicar of St. Augustine’s and 
St. Christopher’s Chapels, which com- 
prise the Lower East Side Mission 
of Trinity Parish in New York City. 
It is the story of a unique relation- 
ship between an Episcopal church 
and a tough, bopping gang, ‘‘a love 
story ... the tale of a continuing at- 
tempt by a small group of Christians 
to overcome hate and anxiety in the 
inner heart of a band of boys and 
girls.” 

The scenes recreated from this 
“apostolate to the gangs” are the 
stuff of drama and at times of 
tragedy, bringing to accusing life the 
world of poverty, prejudice, and fear 


against which the gang called the 
Knights rebelled. And, in part, the 
book is a behind the headlines story, 
retelling events given intensive coy- 
erage in the nation’s newspapers 
when, in August, 1956, a mediation 
session arranged by the mission 
clergy headed off a full-scale rumble 
that threatened to spread through 
the city and involve as many as a 
thousand boys. Variously criticized 
and praised by police, social agen- 
cies, and the public, the truce still 
holds. To the residents of the Lower 
East Side it has given a year of peace. 
To the Church it has given a touch- 
stone. It is proof that there is a way 
to reach and influence the anti-social 
youngsters who compose a gang. 

St. Augustine’s and St. Chris- 
topher’s are not the only parishes 
that have done, and are doing, con- 
structive work with teenage gangs. 
But their experience demonstrates 
dramatically the principle that the 
Church, above all other agencies, 
should be equipped to apply. It is 
the Christian principle of accepting 
love. 

What has been done at the Trinity 
mission could not be reproduced de- 
tail for detail in every parish. A mis- 
sion church planted in the heart of a 
teeming slum district has both op- 
portunities and disadvantages that a 
suburban parish may lack. In such a 
neighborhood boys swarm in and out 
of the parish hall, a sizzling grape- 
vine carries news of gang movements 
to priests and parishioners alike. The 
clergy live in the midst of their peo- 
ple, tuned in on their tensions and 
concerns, in direct personal relation- 
ship to them at every moment of the 
day. Trinity Mission has qualified 
social workers on its staff, and the 
leadership training program it has 
established for its parishioners is con- 
ducted by volunteers from the faculty 
of New York University’s School of 
Education. 

On the debit side, space and recrea- 

continued on next page 
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Teenage Gangs Vom Seer Pa Yee Sunt a im ee Je Pk NEB continued 


tional facilities are sharply limited. 
They were, however, available to the 
Knights as well as to the ninety per 
cent of the parish’s boys and girls 
who have adjusted satisfactorily to 
community life. When the boys came 
to St. Augustine’s parish hall de- 
manding to use it as a headquarters 
—it was on their turf—they were as- 
signed a place to meet and a priest as 
advisor. hey were admitted without 
discrimination to church dances and 
other activities. But it was made clear 
to them that the parish had a pur- 
pose—to break up the gang and bring 
its members, individually, into the 


kind. If they are not included, what 
remains is a Society of Those Pleased 
With Themselves—the group which 
has insulated itself from the dangers 
of society and which has thereby op- 
ened itself to the most insidious at- 
tacks of the devil. . .. 

“One of the main tasks of the par- 
ish priest is to train the militant core 
of his parishioners in such a way that 
they understand as fully as possible 
the true nature of a Christian parish. 

. the role of the laity in the 
creation of this climate of acceptance 
cannot be minimized in any respect. 
The clergy and the laity together 


Monkmeyer 


CANDY STORE on the turf may be gang headquarters, where rumors are exchanged, rumbles 
plotted. Cities, suburbs, poor and comfortable neighborhoods are afflicted by gang phenomenon. 


Church. The Mission follows a 
three-point policy in its work with 
gangs: 

Try to dissolve them; help 
groups of youngsters to stay away 
from involvement with them; but 
seek to preserve in groups those posi- 
tive reasons why youngsters group 
together in the first place. 

All of it is summed up in the idea 
of a parish articulated in Light the 
Dark Streets. Because the ‘Trinity 
Mission tried to be this kind of par- 
ish, it was able to endure “‘a certain 
kind of crucifixion” at the hands of 
the Knights, and, in the end, score a 
victory: 

“One possible definition for a 
parish is that it is God’s way of meet- 
ing the problems of the unloved. 
. .. It must be so defined in action 
that it includes the Knights and their 
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constitute the Church. A priest may 
wish to receive the outcast and the 
sinner but he cannot do so unless he 
has the militant core of his parish on 
his side. The major task, then, is to 
train and indoctrinate the militants. 
This in itself is an arduous and fre- 
quently a heartbreaking task. But 
without the militants, his inner com- 
munity of the concerned, the priest 
can do nothing. ‘The Knights 
would have been cast out. . . . They 
could not have existed for long with 
us had the Mission not been to some 
degree a place where love acted in 
their behalf. They discovered a 
group of people that sincerely cared. 
They came to feel accepted in the 
in spite of sense—in spite of their 
anti-social behavior. They learned 
that we hated the sins and not the 
sinner. 

“Our Jack was in not accepting 
enough, in not caring enough, in the 
not hating the sins enough to make 
our love for the confused and be- 
wildered become the bearer of heal- 
ing reality for the Knights.” 

Yet because of what they found at 
St. Augustine’s and St. Christopher’s, 
because of what they are finding at 
St. Mark’s in Chicago, the Church of 
the Advocate in Philadelphia, and 
many other accepting parishes, mem- 
bers of teenage gangs are turning 
back toward the community. They 
turn slowly, with suspicion and dis- 
trust. But if hands continue to reach 
out to them, eventually they grasp 
them. 


Martin Leiter 
BLEAKNESS and poverty alone do not draw teenagers into gangs. Sociologists observe that most 


gang members face embittering personal problems that hinder adjustment to community. 
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The field worker must be prepared for any contingency 


The wife of a research physicist, 
and mother of five children, Mrs. 
Gordon F. Hull, Jr., of Concord, 
Mass., is one of three field consult- 
ants employed by the Girls’ Friendly 
Society USA to conduct leadership 
conferences, advise dioceses in the 
improvement and inauguration of 
GFS programs, to recruit new mem- 
bers, and to inform clergy, Woman’s 
Auxiliaries, and other parishioners 
about the work of the GFS. When- 
ever possible this work is carried on 
in close co-operation with the na- 
tional and diocesan Departments of 
Christian Education. 

In addition to these activities, Mrs. 
Hull finds time to study for her 
doctorate in theology at Boston Uni- 
versity and to be a very active parish- 
toner at the Church of the Advent, 
Boston. 
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Go Your Ways 


A GUIDE FOR THE PERIPATETIC 


GFES-AFIELD. CONSUL TANG 


By Mona Hull 


As first job description for church field work was brief, clear, and 
authoritative: 

Behold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves... . Carry 
no purse, no-wallet, no shoes ...and put not on two coats. And into 
whatsoever house ye shall enter, first say “Peace be to this house’... . 
And in that same house remain, eating and drinking such things as they 
give ... eat such things as are set before you... and as ye go, preach, 
saying: ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand... 

The Girls’ Friendly Society field consultant in the twentieth century 
has less trouble than one might suppose in following the apostolic 
marching orders. She may have trouble accepting her lot; but her 
actual travel habits are startlingly like those of the seventy who were 


sent: 


Lambs among wolves 


Anyone, by the nature of this complicated universe, has to be inno- 
cent as a lamb to accept a GFS field work job in the first place. Salary?: 
slender; expense account?: minimal; time table?: confused. Plenty of 
last-minute hitches and switches make the unexpected the order of the 


day. 
Carry no purse, no wallet, no shoes 


The GES field worker usually owns a small, battered and ancient 
wallet—but this hardly disobeys the ground rules, as there’s never any- 
thing in it. Also, she is constantly being caught at services where the 
collection plate is thrust under her nose; and thus passes forth the last 
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Go Your Ways... . . « continued 


quarter, being saved for a vital contingency. As for 
shoes, who would think of carrying any? One non- 
blistering pair, with newly mended heels, suitable for 
ten-mile hikes in any weather, is something to give 
thanks for—(N. B. Be sure to buy new shoelaces at the 
next parish!) 


Put not on two coats 


This injunction is easy to obey, since nobody—but 
nobody—owns two coats, unless one counts an Eastern 
coat (mandatory for northern and western parishes) and 
a winter coat (perhaps the Eastern coat with interlin- 
ing) as two. The original command plainly did not refer 
to sleeping in unheated rectories, or at winter confer- 
ence centers, where one wears at least a coat and a 
sweater to bed at night, while dozing under one sparse 
blanket . . . Female field workers may also wear two 
coats if one counts the indispensable “little black suit” 
coat as one, and the battered harris tweed topcoat 
(fifteen years old) as another. 


Unto whatsoever house ye shall enter... 

It may have been different in apostolic times, but the 
house referred to these days is nearly always the rectory, 
the house of the senior warden, or the home of the 
president of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The F.W., as house 
guest, is invariably given the youngest child’s room, he 
being the most mobile member of the family. She thus 
learns early in her training to face unflinchingly an 
alignment of Teddy Bears, and Mickey Mice... and 
the technical names of all model aircraft are surely part 
of her bedroom decor. 

Her room certainly contains a mattress, and she is 
always too sleepy to care whether it be horse-hair, inner- 
spring, bumpy-spring, or cornhusk. The mattress is usu- 
ally supported by brass legs, orange crates, sleigh ends, 
four-posters, or more Mickey Mice. Field workers al- 
ways sleep soundly, for they are equipped with unshake- 
able nervous systems, clear consciences, and a long 
back-log of unfinished sleep to make up. 


Say peace be to this house 


‘The F. W. may not be asked to say these exact words 
. .. but she is always asked to say grace at meals. No 
F. W. worth her salt is ever known to go out into the 
field with an inventory of less than one hundred graces 
at the tip of her tongue. These include Latin graces 
(for high church situations), sung graces (for Sunday 
School picnics and Y.P.F. suppers), poetic graces (for 
sentimental occasions), and darned short graces (when 
the speaker has missed a train and is late). Special holi- 


continued on page 27 
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FOUR hundred girls and leaders’ from branches throughout the Ul 
the GFS National Assembly. GFS is the oldest society for girls i) 


WORLD Council delegates from Australia and Canada enjoy 
informal exchange of views on the grass at Sarah Lawrence 


THANKSGIVING service for eightie 
Assembly. Girls, leaders, and friend} 
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FORMER member of GFS, Mrs. Eugenia Spauld- NEW president of GFS, Mrs. Sumner Walters, 
bc, ing, age 93, escorted by Mrs. Hull (page 15) is wife of Missionary Bishop of San Joaquin 


CRAFTS, one of the activities offered in the 
afternoons, captivated creative imaginations 


f Girls’ Friendly Society was high point of National 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
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GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
HOLDS NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Aes campus of Sarah Lawrence College in Bronx- 
ville, New York, was fairly swarming with girls of all 
ages, seven to seventy, during the last week in June. 
They were members and leaders of the Girls’ Friendly 
Seciety and had come together not only from all over 
the United States, but from all over the world. The 
GFS World Council met from June 24-26. Girls from 
Australia, Canada, England, Japan, Newfoundland, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico, Scotland, the Panama 
Canal Zone, and the United States, represented ten of 
the thirty member nations at the meeting. They stayed 
for the triennial National Assembly of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society U.S.A., June 26-July 1, joining in the 
celebration of the eightieth anniversary of GFS (ForTH, 
May, Page 19) in an impressive thanksgiving service at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York City, 

The National Assembly agenda consisted of three 
legislative meetings and daily morning discussion 
eroups with It’s Caring That Counts, as the underlying 
theme. In the afternoons the girls scattered to various 
parts of the campus for sports, special meetings, and 
interest groups such as crafts, camp work, and theatre. 
The evenings provided a time for entertainment perti- 
nent to the GFS—a pageant, It’s Caring That Counts; 
a candlelight service; presentation of the radio script, 
The Seven Ages of Woman, by Ruth Moore; and an 
international evening presented by the foreign members. 
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Mary Louise Villaret 

is Associate Director of 

Christian Education Department, 
a newly-created post and 

one of the highest National Council 
offices ever occupied by a woman 


the 


| Wanted to Be a Lawyer, But... 


By Mary Louise Villaret 


fan one whose parents are Epis- 
copalians, who was baptized in 
infancy, who had a_ near-perfect 
Sunday school attendance for a 
dozen or more years, who attended 
church camps, who was active as a 
member of the junior choir and the 
junior Daughters of the King, who 
participated as an officer and a 
teacher in a Sunday school, and who 
was a member of a young adult 
group, it might seem that going into 
full-time church work was a logical, 
culminating step. Until I was twen- 
ty-eight I had little or no such in- 
tention, or even knowledge about 
full-time church work for women. 

From early high school years I had 
one objective: to study law and to 
become a lawyer. Following high 
school came four years of college, 
three years of law school, and two 
years of legal work as assistant to the 
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judge of a Probate Court. In all this 
time the Church was a large and 
significant part of living, but it had 
not claimed the whole of my life. 
The aim of becoming a lawyer con- 
tinued to be paramount. 

While serving as an auditor in 
probate matters, World War II be- 
gan. Fourteen months later the U.S. 
Marine Corps found itself with the 
Women’s Reserve. If one has two 
brothers, both of whom are Marines, 
and if one has a Marine-minded 
family, and if one feels patriotic in 
the sense of joining the military or 
naval services, one has no choice 
other than to enlist in the Corps! 
After two years of Probate Court 
work orders to report for active duty 
and officer training school were re- 
ceived. 

A turning point of sorts developed 
about seven months after entering 


the service. Home on leave for the 
first time, it was natural to visit my 
bishop, primarily because he had 
been rector of my parish for five 
years until the preceding five months. 
The few minutes spent in his office 
probably will not be forgotten. It 
was not what was said or done that 
afternoon, but what happened years 
later which made the visit a kind of 
turning point. And yet it was the 
bishop’s words that initiated a long 
train of thought which made the 
difference. That train of thought 
was to continue for about two and 
one-half years, and was to be nur- 
tured and stimulated by correspond- 
ence. 

On that February afternoon in 
1944 the bishop inquired about my 
plans following the end of the war 
and return to civilian life. As many 
will recall, and can imagine, a sery- 
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ice Man or woman saw no tangible 
promise of the war’s end, and had 
no plans beyond serving in the cur- 
rent emergency. 

“Have you ever thought of Church 
work?” the bishop asked. 

“No, I haven’t,” I replied. 

“There is a great need for women 
workers, especially in the field of 
Christian education,” explained the 
bishop. 

“For a number of years,” he con- 
tinued, “the diocese has hoped to 
add a director of Christian educa- 
tion to its staff. Within a few years 
we should be able to realize that 
hope.” 

In a few words the bishop de- 
scribed the work of a diocesan di- 
rector, and indicated, in a generous 
statement, that certain attributes 


NATIVE TEXAN, Miss Villaret registers 
delegates to. youth convention while serving 
as Christian Education Director in West Texas 


UNLOADING and reloading equipment were 
part of Miss Villaret’s duties participating 
with parish-hopping Leadership Training team 
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U.S. Marine Corps 


PFC VILLARET (left) as member of color guard at officers’ candidate school. 
. . . After three years, she returned to inactive duty with rank of captain. 


qualified me for this kind of work. 
With a promise to think about the 
suggestion, the visit ended. 

Twenty-eight months later, and 
still in uniform, I made another visit 
to the bishop’s office. This was three 
weeks after release from active duty, 
and during terminal leave. A deci- 
sion had been made. It was not a 
decision without some doubt and 
wondering, but it was based on re- 
spect for and trust in the bishop. It 
was not until then that I learned of 
our Church’s graduate training 
schools for women: St. Margaret’s 
House in Berkeley, Calif., and Wind- 
ham House, New York City. After 
much scurrying to obtain applica- 
tion forms and transcripts of college 
credits, acceptances at Windham 
House and Union Theological Sem- 
inary were accomplished. 

After a year and a summer of 
training, the work as a diocesan di- 
rector began. That first year was a 
combination job of working in the 
diocese and writing a thesis, the lat- 


ter having been done in the free 
hours garnered between diocesan 
travels, and invariably during eve- 
ning hours. The next summer saw 
the completion of formal training 
with a summer session at Windham 
House and the seminary. 

Having been in Church work for 
ten years, on the staff of a diocese for 
three years and an officer of the Na- 
tional Couneil’s Department of 
Christian Education for seven years, 
a firm and clear conviction emerges: 
Church work is the work for me. It 
is exceedingly difficult to picture my- 
self at a job in a business office or in 
a position some place outside the 
Church. It could only mean impov- 
erishment in terms of what I have 
found and known in full-time work 
in the life of the Church. 

The tangible elements of church 
work are not unlike the tangibles of 
other work. There are letters and 
manuscripts to write and to read, 
telephone calls to be made, appoint- 

continued on page 28 
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JANUARY 10 


Dee Sandy: 


I’m sorry! I should have answered 
your letter eons ago, but finding a 
place to live in New York, settling 
into a new job—well, I haven’t had 
a second to put pen to paper. 

Actually, that last statement is a 
flat lie. I’ve been writing more letters 
than I ever have in my life. But to 
other people’s roommates, not my 
own. Maybe I’d better begin at the 
beginning. 

Remember those long crackers- 
and-coke sessions in the dear depar- 
ted dorm when Jane always tried to 
talk me out of taking a fling at work- 
ing for the Church? Well, she didn’t 
make it—I landed in the Division of 
College Work of the National Coun- 
cil. At the moment I’ve got one of 
those titles that always gets a laugh 
on I'V—I’m a secretary to a secretary. 
But it’s far from a comic job. I 
sometimes get a little breathless 


@ Miss PIERCE is secretary to Mrs. Harding 
Migotti, Assistant Secretary in charge of 
work with overseas students in the National 
Council’s College Work Division. 
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—sensitive-looking, dark young men 
and girls in gold-bordered saris. I 
suppose it’s because they’re the ones 
who wear Eastern clothes in the 
New York streets. Of course there 
are other people who think of round- 
lensed glasses, oddly-tailored suits 
and formal manners, hallmarks, to 
them, of the Northern European. 
And there’s always that intense ex- 
pression. That’s because the students 
they knew—or knew of— in college 
were the type who seemed to like to 
stay to themselves and were always 
studying. 

Well, there are some Indians in 
exotic saris, some Europeans with 
steel-rimmed glasses—but there are 
also boys from Spain and Argentina, 
girls from Ghana (ex Gold Coast), 
and Liberia, Canadians, Chinese— 
pick a country, any country, I’ve met 
somebody from there. I’m getting to 
be a real international name drop- 
per. And, I’ve found, most of them 
aren’t much different from any of us. 
They're about the same age we are, 
have the same hopes, are encounter- 
ing the same frustrations and disap- 


A LA DERECHA! 


Letters from the College Work 


Division’s One-Room United Nations 


By Elizabeth Pierce 


when I have time to stop and think 
just how important it is and how 
much it means to a lot of wonderful 
people. 

My particular Secretary is in 
charge of Work with Students from 
Abroad, and that’s what we do—work 
with members of the Anglican Com- 
munion from all over the world who 
come to America to study. If you 
were here I know what you’d say— 
“That must really be an interesting 
job.” That’s what everybody says, 
and I’m beginning to be able to read 
the minds of people who say it. They 
seem always to be picturing Indians 


pointments that we ran into in 
college. 

There is one difference, though 
—which accounts for that intense 
expression so many people talk 
about. To them the opportunity for 
an education is a much more serious 
and highly prized thing than it was 
for us. I knew I would have the 
chance to go to college, took it for 
granted that I would go, and felt 
that I was entitled to go. And, when 
I finally had the right to put B.A. 
after my name—well, I was educated! 

For these kids a B.A. is only the 
beginning. Most of them got their 
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 Bachelor’s 


degrees in their own 
countries, and are here working 
toward Masters’ or even Ph.D.’s. 
Living in a place where an education 


__ is not for everybody, and where the 


very freedom to try for one may be 
threatened, makes it a privilege 
impossible to take lightly. I see how 
much more they’re getting out of 
their education than I got out of 
mine, how much more deeply they 
appreciate it—and, frankly, I know 
- you'll say it’s out of character, but I 
feel humbled. 

Midnight is approaching, and 
there’s work to do in the morning, 
so—goodnight, and write again! 

Your old ex-roommate, 
BETTY 


~ Dear SANpy: 

I’m sorry! I know, I start all my 
letters that way—Freud must have 
had a word for people who are always 
apologizing, but I can’t remember 
what it was—I told you I didn’t get 
all I should have out of my educa- 
tion. 

But, you’re right. A good reporter 
doesn’t just tell who and where— 
she tells what and why, too. And I 
gaily skipped the precise what and 
why of working with foreign 
students. 

First the whys—there are two of 
them. One comes under the general 
heading: Scholarships, and I think 
I can work a little “what” in, too. 

The Church has a limited amount 
of money set aside for scholarships 
to overseas students. The recipients 
are chosen by the bishops of their 
home _ dioceses, who recommend 
them to the Scholarship Committee 
here at the National Council. 
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Because we have so little money we 
must restrict scholarships to students 
who have their bishop’s recommen- 
dation. But there are scholarships 
from other sources available to 
foreign students, and some of them, 
unfortunately, are from tiny colleges 
who like the distinction of offering 
aid to. foreign students, but can’t 
really afford it. Students win these 
and come to the United States with 
soaring hopes of being doctors, 
lawyers, scientists. ‘They rarely have 
the faintest idea of the cost of living 
in the States, and are appalled when 
both scholarship funds and_ the 
spending money they bring with 
them runs out, sometimes as early 
as the middle of their first year. In 
desperation, they rack their brains 
and remember—or someone tells 
them—that the Episcopal Church 
offers scholarships to overseas 
students. So, they write to us. 

There isn’t always much we can 


do, but we try. First, we write back 
and ask the student “What do you 
plan to do with this training?” Some 


people can’t believe that these 
students will ever go back to their 
own countries if they can possibly 
manage to stay here, but it’s certainly 
not true of the ones with whom I 
correspond. In nine cases out of ten 
they can tell me in minute detail 
exactly how they plan to benefit 
their country by their education in 
America. When I asked a student 
from the Cameroons why he wanted 
scholarship aid to go to medical 
school he told me what his country 
needed most was doctors, and that he 
must get a degree in medicine. It 
really hurt to write back and tell him 
that we could give scholarships only 
to ‘the students recommended by 
their bishops, but we simply don’t 
have the funds for anyone else. We 
tried other agencies, but their 
financial problem was the same as 
ours. I hated to think of that boy 
opening’ my letter: - 


It isn’t all so disappointing, though 
—for there are students here on 
church scholarships and with ade- 
quate funds from other sources, and 
we work with them, too. That’s the 
other general heading—I guess you’d 
call it ‘Friendship,’ or ‘Social,’ or 
something like that. Our correspon- 
dence with a student begins when he 
answers the form letter of welcome 
we send all Episcopal or Anglican. 
students when they arrive in this 
country. Sometimes, though, we don’t 
find out for months that a student is 
here—we know about the scholarship 
grantees, but to get the names of 
others we must depend on a central 
committee that in turn depends on 
information from college registrars 
—sometimes it’s pretty slow. 

In the beginning most of the 
letters we get are homesick, lonely 
letters, telling us over and over again 
how much the writer appreciates our 
welcome and how happy he is finally 
to be in contact with his Church in 
this country. Often, up until then, 
the student hadn’t known the 
Anglican Church existed in the 
United States—he doesn’t recognize 
the name, Protestant Episcopal. And, 
sometimes, even when he knows, he 
can’t find an Episcopal church in the 
town where his university is located. 
Could we please put him in touch 
with any members of his Church, 
and let him know about any church 
organizations in his community? 

Then, there are the letters in which 
a student writes he would like to 
come to New York, but doesn’t know 
anyone here and _ doesn’t have 
the money to come. We really go all 
out to discourage him! We know 
that if he is having trouble managing 
in a little college town he'll never be 
able to stretch his funds to live in 
New York. (Nobody has to dictate 
this bit to me—I write from heartfelt, 
personal experience!) 

We try to introduce a student like 

continued on page 32 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


Robert Young: TV’s Favorite Father 


et enon makes a_ differ- 
ence in any man’s life, but Robert 
Young is a father with a difference. 
Not only does he make a living for. 
his family as a father, but he makes 
it by being a father. He has been 
voted the ““I'V Father of the Year,” 
and, among other things, if he 
weren't a father he _ probably 
wouldn't be an Episcopalian. 

There are nineteen Robert Youngs 
in the Manhattan telephone direc- 
tory alone, and it’s a safe bet at 
least half a dozen in every other 
directory in the country. But if you 
say “Robert Young” without a “my 
cousin” or “in bookkeeping” every- 
one knows who you mean. The 
American who hasn’t seen the gen- 
tleman on the screen during his 
twenty-five year, one hundred-role 
career is a seasoned consumer of the 
bread of loneliness. It would be re- 
dundant to tell most people that he 
is six feet tall, gray at the temples, 
not quite fifty, and youthfully trim 
at the beltline. And since 1954, when 
the already-touted radio show Father 
Knows Best made its television de- 
but, 19,000,000 Wednesday night 
stay-at-homes have felt so close to 
Mr. Young that a disparaging word 
might signal bloodshed. Luckily, it’s 
a good program as well as a popular 
one. Within eight weeks of its first 
thirty minutes it had won the Syl- 
vania TV Award, and has since col- 
lected the 1955 National Association 
for the Betterment of Radio and 
Television Award, the Christopher 
Award, and the 1955 Family Service 
Television Award. Mr. Young him- 
self has a shiny new “Emmy” for 
being 1957’s best actor in a continu- 
ing half hour series. 

Though he says that an actor en- 
joys a chance to be “a little schizo- 
phrenic—when you're playing a role 
it gives you an opportunity to be 
someone other than yourself—” Mr. 
Young has had twenty-four years of 
happy marriage to prepare him for 
his TV role of Jim Anderson, hus- 
band of Margaret (Jane Wyatt), and 
father of Betty, Kathy, and Bud. 
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Handling a son is something new, 
though. His offstage family is strictly 
feminine — Carol Anne, twenty- 
three, who is married, Barbara, nine- 
teen, who is a music major at the 
University of California, Betty Lou, 
thirteen, and Kathleen, eleven. His 
tall, red-haired wife, Elizabeth, got 
her start as his leading lady in a 
one-act play at Los Angeles’ Lincoln 
High School. That was the kick-off 
of Mr. Young’s career in the theatre, 
too. As a painfully shy adolescent 
who had trouble making friends, he 
was persuaded by one of his teachers 
to go out for dramatics as a form of 


‘alt 


therapy. The idea terrified him, but 
he tried it, and contracted an incur- 
able case of “greasepaint poisoning.” 

Wanting to be an actor and being 
one were two different things, how- 
ever, and Bob Young graduated to 
a job in a bank. One day his erst- 
while dramatic coach came in, saw 
him among the greenbacks, and 
asked him what he was doing about 
his dramatic career. Out of that 
came a letter to the director of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, and four and a 
half years there before the job with 
a touring company that boosted him 
into the movies. 

It wasn’t until Carol, his eldest 
daughter, was high-school age that 
the Youngs developed much of an 
interest in religion. ‘““We were among 
the large number of people,” Mr. 
Young says, ‘““who went to church on 
Christmas and Easter, and we had 
decided to let our children make a 


ALTOGETHER Robert Young has two wives and seven children but one wife and three offspring 
are extra-legal via TV show Father Knows Best. His census-listed family (above) is composed of 
Mrs. Young, married daughter Carol Ann, music major Barbara, students Betty Lou and Kathy. 
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choice. But we sent Carol to the 
Bishop’s School in La Jolla, Calif., 
and one of the things we liked was 
that the school had a spiritual pro- 
gram. Carol chose to enter the 
Church, and in deference to her we 
all began to go to the Episcopal 
Church. After a while Mrs. Young 
and I entered the Church, too, and 
now Barbara has been confirmed.” 

There is no question in his mind 
about the value of their decision. 

“It has made such a profound dif- 
ference in our lives and our home 
atmosphere,” he says _ earnestly. 
“There is a very strong, noticeable 
difference in our whole relationship. 
I know from our personal experi- 
ence it would be my advice to any 
jrarents who do not have a church 
association to form one as soon as 
possible, not only for their own 
ut for their children’s sakes. It is 
very important—I cannot stress it 
enough.” 

Robert Young is a good adver- 
tisement for his religion. Universally 
regarded as the film colony’s “‘most 
unstarlike star,” he is a hard worker, 
an untemperamental accepter of di- 
rection. He can be depended on to 
show up fresh and ready to go in the 
morning and startles his Hollywood- 
hardened cast-mates by apologizing 
when he flubs his lines. 

At All Saints’ Church in Beverly 
Hills he is a regular usher and has 
been a vestryman. At the national 
level he is a consultant to the Na- 
tional Ceuncil’s Radio-Television 
Division. 

Actors are not usually thought of 
as talented organizers, but Robert 
Young has at least three flourishing 
activities to his credit. One of them 
is the Episcopal Theatre Guild, of 
which he is co-founder and past 
president. Its membership is open to 
any professional in the entertain- 
ment industry who belongs to the 
Episcopal Church. 

He also helped to form the Fa- 
ther’s Council of the Bishop’s School, 
served as its first president, and is 
now on the school’s Board of 
Trustees. 

His third essay into organization 
gets back to fatherhood again. With 
a covey of dating daughters Mr. 
Young had a_ headache-making 
awareness of the highway safety 
problem. He got in touch with the 
National Safety Council and did the 
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my Lord. 


Let us give thanks: 


in which we live; 
We praise thee, O God. 


men and women; 
We praise thee, O God. 


ture, science and art; 
We praise thee, O God. 


than ourselves; 
We praise thee, O God. 


spade-work for one of its teenage 
driving groups in the Beverly Hills 
area—a step toward easier breathing. 

Actors are not usually thought of 
as models of Christian citizenship, 
either. But Robert Young qualifies. 


e The Hon. WittiAm A. SHANDS, 
National Council Member from 
Gainesville, Fla., is new president of 
the Florida State senate. 


LET US PRAY 


Back to School: The Ministry of Education 


‘Thy hands have made and fashioned me; 
Give me understanding that I may learn thy commandments. 
The unfolding of thy word gives light; 
It imparts understanding to the simple. 
My lips shall speak of thy praise, 
When thou hast taught me thy statutes. 


IRIsH PRAYER Book 


Prayer for a Child 


LORD Jesus Christ, who as a child didst learn and grow in 
wisdom: grant me so to learn thy holy Word, that I may 
walk in thy ways and daily grow more like thee, my Saviour and 


For Teachers and Education 


IRECT, O Lord, the work of education, and guide all those 
to whom thou hast entrusted it, that in their various stations 
they may do thee hearty service; and, when their task is done, may 
render up their account with joy; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


For The Service of Science 
GOD, the giver of wisdom, who in the beginning madest 
man to have dominion over the works of thy hands: grant 
that with every increase of knowledge and of power we may seek 


to render service to mankind, and thereby to set forward thy 
eternal purpose; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


For all true knowledge of thee and thy love, and of the world 
For all lovers and helpers of mankind and all godly and gifted 
For education, and all the privileges we enjoy through litera- 


For the help and counsel of those who are wiser and better 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES W. F. SMITH, D.D. ———— 


e The Rt. Rev. Errain SALinAs Y 
VELASCO, who will be seventy-two 
years old in January, 1958, has 
resigned as Missionary Bishop of 
Mexico, effective December 31. 


e The Episcopal Church Foundation 
has elected as a director Gen. 
KENNETH C. RoyALL, New York 
City attorney and former Secretary of 
the Army. 
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The Rey. Tollie L. Caution (standing left), consults with chaplains to Negro college students 


New Division of Racial Minorities 


Includes American Church Institute 


ly any Churchman asks the Rev. 
Tollie L. Caution what his position 
is at the National Council he will 
chuckle and say that last year he 
was the Assistant Secretary of the 
Division of Domestic Missions in 
charge of Negro work, but this year 
he is Executive Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Racial Minorities, and five 
years from now his title may very 
well be a different one. For work 
among the Negroes and other racial 
minority groups is an ever-changing 
venture, and while the actual work 
that is being done meets every 
change with action based on Chris- 
tian principle, the organization of 
the work often lags behind. 

In February, 1956, the National 
Council revised the Guiding Princi- 
ples for Work Among Negroes and 
increased the Bi-Racial Committee 
from twelve to eighteen members 
(FortTH, May, 1956, page 10). This 
year, in order to organize the divi- 
sions of the National Council’s 
Home Department, to redefine ad- 
ministration and put it in a closer, 
more meaningful relationship with 
the actual activity taking place, a 
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new division was created: the Divi- 
sion of Racial Miéinorities. This 
Division, closely associated with the 
Division of Domestic Missions, in- 
cludes the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes, and concerns itself 
with the work among the American 


Indians, Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans, and Orientals, as well as Ne- 
groes. It bases its work upon the 
Guiding Principles adopted in 1956. 
The American Church Institute 
for Negroes, which assists Church 
schools for Negroes in the South, 
was amalgamated into the Division 
of Racial Minorities when its trus- 
tees became the members of the new 
Division. These members are the Rt. 
Rev. Everett H. Jones, the Very Rev. 
George M. Alexander, B. Powell 
Harrison, Jr., Mrs. Francis O. Clark- 
son, and Mrs. Clifford C. Cowin. 
The former Bi-Racial Committee 
is now the Committee on Racial Mi- 
norities and Advisory Committee to 
the Presiding Bishop. This commit- 
tee has twenty members: Negro and 
white from North and South, both 
lay and clergy, and three new mem- 
bers representing other racial mi- 
norities. The Rev. Vine V. Deloria, 
Assistant Secretary of the Division 
of Domestic Missions, represents the 
American Indian on the committee. 
Himself a Sioux Indian, Dr. Deloria 
is in charge of the Church’s Indian 
work. The Rev. William Z-L. Sung, 
born in China and now living in 
California, represents the Oriental 
peoples, and Mrs. Constance Swan- 
der, working with the Mexicans in 
the Southwest, represents the Span- 
ish-speaking Americans. These three 
will present descriptions of their 
work and its environment to the 
committee at its meeting October 8, 
at Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 


Division is concerned with Indians, as well as Negroes, Spanish-speaking Americans, and Orientals 
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Bishop in a Troubled City 


From the day that the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem, the Apostle 
James the Less, “Brother of our 
Lord,” was hurled from a rock, then 
stoned to death, bishops called to the 
Holy City have known that their 
tenure might be a turbulent one. In 
Hebrew one meaning of the compo- 


site word Jerusalem is “foundations 


of peace,” but for centuries the an- 
cient city has been a target for con- 
quest and a seat of violence. 

Today, split down the middle, 
half in Israel, half in Jordan, Jeru- 
salem teeters between war and peace 


in a state of uneasy armistice. But 


it is still the Mother City of Christen- 
dom, and every branch of the Catho- 
lic Church maintains a prelate in 
residence. 

Though he is appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the An- 
glican Bishop in Jerusalem repre- 
sents not the Church of England 
alone but the entire Anglican Com- 
munion. He is not styled Bishop of 
the see as the Church recognizes the 
traditional claim of the Orthodox 
Patriarch to be the direct successor 
to St. James. 

Since 1942 the title of Bishop in 
Jerusalem has been held by the 
Rt. Rev. Weston H. Stewart, who 
came to the bishopric after fifteen 
years as archdeacon of the Church 
of England in Palestine, Syria, and 


Trans-Jordan. His is the name of 
one of the few individual Christians 
recognized with approval by the 
Arab refugees who are helped by the 
American Church’s. Good Friday 
Offering (Fortu, April, page 23). 

This summer, Bishop Stewart re- 
tired, and the Rt. Rev. Angus Camp- 
bell McInnes arrived in Jerusalem 
to take his place (see inside cover). 

Though his name might be played 
on the bagpipes, Bishop McInnes 
has literally mixed his blood with 
the soil of the Holy Land. Son of 
a Bishop in Jerusalem and married 
to the granddaughter of another, he 
was archdeacon in Palestine and 
Jordan and on an errand of mercy 
when, during the bombardment that 
followed the end of the British man- 
date, he was shot by an irresponsible 
sniper. His wounds proved so seri- 
ous that he was forced to return to 
England, where, despite the onset 
of a stubborn eye affliction, he be- 
came Bishop of Bedford. It seemed 
the end of a vocation to serve in the 
Middle East that had been proven 
in years as a missionary, as principal 
of the Bishop Gobat School, and as 
secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Palestine. But Bishop 
McInnes recovered in time to return 
to the troubled city that, for him 
and for all Christians, is peculiarly 
home. 


Naught for Your Comfort 
Wins Ainsfield-Wolf Award 


Naught for Your Comfort (New 
York, Doubleday $3.75), a volume of 
memoirs by the Rev. Trevor Hud- 
dleston, C.R., attacking South Af- 
rica’s racial policies, has won the 
1957 Ainisfield-Wolf Award _ pre- 
sented annually under the sponsor- 
ship of the Saturday Review. 

The award of $2,000 is given to 
the work, or works, dealing most 
sympathetically and _ intelligently 
with the problems of race relations. 

Father Huddleston, a citizen of 
South Africa, spent twelve years 
there as head of the Community of 
the Resurrection in South Africa. 
The Saturday Review states that his 
book “probes deeply into the effects 
upon both black and white Africans, 
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of inhabitants’ removal from the 
red-roofed village of Sophiatown to 
a native ‘location’ ”. 

Lillian Smith, a member of the 
1957 Ainsfield-Wolf Award Com- 
mittee, writes: ‘“[These memoirs are 
concerned in a large part with the 
people Father Huddleston knew well 
whose lives were torn and dehuman- 
ized by ‘the system’. But there is a 
second theme: which has to do with 
the effect of apartheid on the minds 
and hearts of the white people who 
have given their consent to this way 
of life. It is this double view, this 
awareness of evil’s two faces, that 
makes this book of value.” 

Naught for Your Comfort shared 
the 1957 award with The Masters 


_and the Slaves: A Study in the De- 


velopment of Brazilian Civilization 
by Gilberto Freyre. 


HAITI HEADMASTER 


E, ROBERT M. YERBURGH becomes headmas- 
ter this fall of St. Peter’s College, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, which at present provides ele- 
mentary curriculum for boys and girls. With: 
help of 1957 Church School Missionary Offer- 
ing St. Peter’s soon will be expanded to include 
an upper school. A native of Canada, Mr. 
Yerburgh has been teaching at the Shattuck 
School, Faribault, Minn., for the past two years. 


Music to Your Ears 
continued from page 2 


Emile Martin of the Church of St. 
Eustache confessed that he had writ- 
ten the work in spare moments. This 
is a loud and reverent performance, 
marked by a strong feeling for the 
dramatic and some fine fanfares. 

Most __record-buyers doubtless 
know little about medieval music. 
Almost an ideal way to learn is 
through the hearing of the masterly 
Sederunt Principes of Perotinus, 
distributed in this country by 
Decca (Archive Production— 
Deutsche Grammophon  Gesell- 
schaft). Perotinus seems to have been 
a choirmaster at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, and to have written this 
work for performance on the day 
after Christmas in the year 1199. This 
recording is by the Pro Musica 
Antiqua under the direction of 
Safford Cape. 

Beautifully sung Gregorian music 
is to be found in Chants Gregoriens: 
Vol. II (London, four disks), con- 
taining the Ordinary of the Mass 
and the Mass for the Dead. The 
monks of the Abbey of St. Pierre de 
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NOW a complete 


Vestment Serbice 


CUSTOM TAILORED VESTMENTS 
for Altar, Clergy, Choir 
CUT-OUT KITS for Ready-to-Sew Vest- 
ments and Altar Hangings 

ras ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES including 
Fabrics, Transfer Patterns, Embroid- 
ery Threads, Frames, Needles, etc. 


CUTHBERTSON - made 
vestments are recognized 
for their high standards of 
ecclesiastical beauty, design 
and quality. 


Now, your Church and your Guild can also order 
custom-quality vestment fabrics by-the-yard in silk, 
faille, linen, cotton. Use this ONE-SOURCE service 
for complete accessories including transfer patterns, 
embroidery threads (60 colors), frames, needles, etc. 


Our Ready-to-Sew CUT-OUT KITS 
give you finest quality CHURCH 
VESTMENTS at SAVINGS UP to 50%. 
Ideal for your Volunteer Needle- 
workers! 


Write Dept. F-97 Now for Details and 
illustrated Catalogs 


Please address orders and inquiries to 
J. Theodore Cuthbertson, !nc. 


Manufactured by 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 


2013 Sansom Street « poueselPye 3 ‘Po. 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


! 

! 
A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy “Com- R 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 3) 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In |: 
booklet form, 50c. | 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, ie : 


110 Pearl Street Buffalo, 


1”x184” 


317 N. Charles Street 
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AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 

An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 


eee were 


WAS SE oe ote 
Sterling Chain 26” . 


LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 


Check Your Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


Jamestown Festival 
2 Labor Day 
1-4 National Canterbury Conference, 
Sewanee, Tenn. (from August 28) 
14-18 House of Bishops, University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
18, 20,21 Ember Days 
21 St. Matthew 
29 St. Michael and All Angels 


OCTOBER 


Jamestown Festival 
2 Thirtieth anniversary, consecra- 
tion of the Rt. Rey. Thomas 
Casady, First Bishop of Okla- 
homa, 1937-1953 


4-6 Woman’s_ Auxiliary Executive 
Board, Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn. 


8-10 National Council, Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

10 Cornerstone Day, Centennial 
Celebration, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

15 Thirty-fifth anniversary, conse- 
cration of the Rt. Rey. Edwin An- 
derson Penick, Bishop of North 
Carolina 

18 St. Luke 


24 United Nations Day; Thirty-fifth 
anniversary, consecration of the 
Rt. Rey. George Ashton Oldham, 
Third Bishop of Albany, 1929- 
1949 


28 St. Simon and St. Jude 


30 Forty-fifth anniversary, consecra- 
tion of the Rt. Rey. Frank Arthur 
Mcllwain, Third Bishop of Min- 
nesota, 1917-1943 


10K. Gold Cross, 1Y%4"x2” ........ $50.00* 
In heavy gold plate on sterling 
Wd UA orn st Cert BY RU AVA OMG aE ie oe va $10.00* 


18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” a plated-chain 4.00* 
In Sterling 


n Solid Bronze 


$3.50* Woes EON Ne $3.00 
oon Sterling Chain 18” . 1.50* 
40° 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 


Music to Your Ears — 
continued from page 25 


Solesmes are the performers. I’ve 
never heard any better. 

English music of the 17th century 
is royally represented on three recent 
releases: Anthems, Madrigals, and 
Fantasias of Orlando Gibbons (Decca 
Archives series), delightfully and 
crisply performed by. .the Deller 
Consort; Henry Purcell’s Ode For St. 
Cecilia’s Day (Vanguard), done by 
the Ambrosian Singers under 
Michael ‘Tippett, with George 
Eskdale as solo trumpet—a great re- 
cording; and Two Masses by William 
Byrd (Westminster), well performed 
by the Renaissance Singers under 
Michael Howard. All of this music 
was written 350 and more years ago, 
but to these ears sounds as fresh as 
tomorrow. For anyone with the taste, 
these are tops. 

Palestrina, the “prince of musi- 
cians,’ is represented on a recent 
release of two of his most famous 
Masses, the Mussa Brevis and the 
Missa Ad Fugam (Epic). the partici- 
pants are the Netherlands Chamber 
Choir directed by Felix de Nobel; 
new to me, they sing these Masses 
well. And they fill out the disk with 
works by Bach, Lasso, Handel, and 
two motets by Antonio Lotti. One of 
these, the comparatively familiar 
“Vere languores nostros’” (‘Surely 
He hath borne our griefs’’) I have 
had occasion to program on radio 
during the past year. A number of 
listeners have written to ask where 
they might secure recordings of the 
piece; to my knowledge this is its 
first release on commercial phono- 
graph recordings. 

Finally, let me come back to the 
present to add my rave to many 
others for Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
latest work, the madrigal opera 
called The Unicorn, the Gorgon 
and the Manticore. While not a spe- 
cifically religious work, this piece is 
witty and thoughtful. It is beauti- 
fully performed by a chorus and 
instrumental ensemble conducted 
by Thomas Schippers, and is avail- 
able on the Angel label. I was not 
fortunate enough to have seen it in 
its New York City Ballet perform- 
ance, but find it enormously effective 
in recording. It should provide the 
discerning record buyer with many 
a happy moment of listening. 
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Go Your Ways 


continued from page 16 


day graces must be included in 
the repertoire. A few benedictions 
should be added, as some churches 
delight in confusing the F. W. by 
asking her to do the latter rather 
than the former. 


Eating and drinking such thin gs 


This injunction never bothers the 
field worker. Her unshakeable nerv- 
ous system is accompanied by the ap- 
petite of a young and spirited horse. 
She is by definition omnivorous. By 
long training, she can live for weeks 
on nothing but chicken a la king. 
She prays for roast beef, but always 
is prepared for fish chowder. Her 
digestion is fantastic; she drinks cof- 
fee by the forty-cup percolator—and 
in the consumption of said beverage, 
no one can out-drink the F. W. 


As ye go 


The travel hazards of the F. W. 
make a volume in themselves. ‘There 
is the hazard of the left-handed map, 
read by the right-handed F. W. 
There is the hazard of the non-ex- 
istent train, or the non-inter inter- 
connecting bus, or the unhappy 
obstacle of the Sunday schedule. 
There are the traps of multiple sav- 
ing times, the mirages of bus stops 
where buses sail by. There are 
clogged gas lines, deflating rear tires, 
exhausted batteries, and other com- 
plications too dreary to mention. 


In her going, the F.W. feels vastly 
more martyred than the seventy—all 
they had to do was to figure out how 
many days’ walk it was to a given 
parish, and barring amputation of 
both legs, or breakdown by donkey, 
they made it. No more of this frus- 
trating subject—The F.W. learns to 
live above it! 


Preach 


The F.W. is never loathe to tell 
the Good News; after all, this is 
what she has come to do. But often, 
as she looks over a congregation of 
six, when she has a gem of wisdom 
prepared for sixty or when she whips 
together an informal chat for ten 
and finds herself faced with an ex- 
pectant three hundred, she despairs 
with Isaiah: Lord, What shall I 
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preach? ‘There are times when an 
urgent and exciting message seems 
hers to deliver . . . but after the open- 
ing prayers, the greetings by rector 
and chairman, the original poem by 
child of eight, the mezzo-soprano 
solo, the toastmistress with awards to 
the year’s good citizens, and the 
magnificent introduction with foot- 
notes by the program chairman, she 
experiences a’ moment of acute 
panic, and shoots off a row prayers 
by the half-dozen. But preach she 
must, and preach she does; and what 
she says is never of the canned vari- 
ety. By sheer necessity it comes 
straight from the heart... . 

This might be a discouraging pic- 
ture of the life of a field worker, ex- 
cept that the original job description 
story has a postscript. It goes some- 
thing like this: 


And the seventy returned again 
with joy saying, ‘Lord, even the 
devils are subject to us through thy 
name... And He answering said, 
‘Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you: 
but yvather rejoice, 
names are written in heaven. 


Church Photograph Contest 


The third annua} Church Photograph Contest 
opens Octcber 1 and closes October 31. See 
your rector for rules and entry blanks or write 
Church Photograph Contest, 281 Fourth Ave., 
New York 190, N.Y. 


because your 


Wangings 
Ves tmen ts 


in the 


TRUE TRADITION 
of the 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
e 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 

PREACHING STOLES 
SUPERFRONTALS 
FULL FRONTALS 
PULPIT HANGINGS 
LECTERN HANGINGS 
BIBLE MARKERS 
FUNERAL PALLS 
DOSSAL CURTAINS 
® 


All done with an exacting care and 
attention to detail that can only be 
achieved after generations of service 
to the clergy and the church. 

To start you on your way to in- 
dividually designed hangings or vest- 
ments at surprisingly low cost, we 
will be happy to send you hand- 
sketched suggestions, large size mate- 
rial samples and a full range of 
prices. These are sent, of course, 
without obligation. It will be ap- 
preciated if you will send measure- 
ments with your inquiry. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 
A Res a ae 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 


Moller Craftsmanship 


Virtually every part of a Moller 
pipe organ is individually designed 
and produced. This work calls for 
craftsmanship of the highest caliber 
born of innate skill, patience and. 
years of experience. The proof of 
such workmanship is heard when 
the first note is sounded on a Moller 
pipe organ. See . 
pare! Whatever your needs, there’s 
a custom-built Moller pipe organ 
priced right for you! 


. Com- 


ileanea 


OMOMER 


INCORPORATED 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Sterling Lavabo 


$18. 


v 
ay 


The raised Celtic Cross 
enhances the simple dignity of 
this silver bowl—4 inches in 
diameter—2 inches high 


i 


Biss ees Glasier 


Church Craftsman 


143 East 54th Street New York 22 
Tel: PL 3-5929 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1956 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Parish or Organization OMelal 
SANGAMON MiILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N.Y. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


{ Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 

The United States of America 
This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 
them greater aid. 

MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 Williom Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
ers desirous of serving you, 


BRASS GOODS C0. 


5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass, 


Why Missions? 


continued from page 11 


anity is not just a religion among 
religions, but Religion fulfilled. Not 
only is Judaism fulfilled in Christi- 
anity, but so are Hinduism and 
Animism and all the other strivings 
of man toward his unknown maker. 
All roads stop short of their goal 
until they are completed in Christ. 

There is a further fallacy under- 
lying the word “impose,” because, 
even if modern missionaries were so 
benighted as to attempt to use coer- 
cion, they would simply defeat them- 
selves. Christianity does not consist 
of outward conformity to certain 
moral and ritual practices, it is essen- 
tially a matter of faith, a matter of 
free and glad acceptance of our in- 
heritance. We are the fortunate pos- 
sessors of something beyond valua- 
tion which rightfully belongs to all 
men. We can offer it to them in a 
way designed to convince them of its 
worth, but to go beyond this is to 
destroy the very gift which we 
proffer. 

The second argument against for- 
eign missions is again based upon a 
false conception of the missionary 
intention. It assumes that we go to 
another people to reform them, us- 
ing ourselves as the example. But we 


| Wanted to Be a Lawyer 


continued from page 19 


ments to keep, plans to be devel- 
oped, meetings to attend, and rec- 
ords and reports to be written. It is 
in the intangible elements that the 
difference lies. 

To list or describe the intangibles 
is very likely the most difficult chore 
one might be asked to do. The in- 
tangibles spell the difference be- 
tween the two kinds of jobs, those 
in the Church and those outside it. 
To have found and known, and to 
find and to know again and again 
the strength, the joy, the under- 
standing, the forgiveness, the love, 
the gentleness, the generosity, and 
the many other marks peculiar to 
the Christian fellowship is what 
work in the Church has meant. To 
find and know these marks as daily 
experiences are the intangible quali- 
ties of full-time Church work. These 
make the difference, a difference 
which brings a life that is rich and 
satisfying and worth all that one may 


are not superior because we have 
received God’s adoption, we are 
simply more fortunate than those 
who have not as yet heard of it. We 
do not condescend from a state of 
sanctification to offer assistance to 
the unredeemed. We go as sinner to 
sinner, but as ones who are aware of 
their redemption to those who are 
not. 

Christians should certainly be 
visibly different from non-Christians 
in moral behavior. But Christ is the 
example we hold before ourselves, 
as well as the goal we set for our 
converts. When the day comes that. 
members of the Church feel that 
they are “good enough” to reform 
the world after the pattern of their 
own lives, they will have lost touch 
with their Lord altogether. 

The third argument does not 
question the principle of missionary 
obligation, but it ignores the lessons 
of history. It is based on the assump- 
tion that a given society or geo- 
graphical area can be thoroughly 
Christianized and that it will remain 
so, while the Church’s evangelistic 
efforts are directed elsewhere. 

Christianization does not stay put. 
The earliest expansion of Christi- 
anity was in Asia Minor and North 
Africa. From these areas, mission- 

continued on page 30 


be able to give of self and time and 
talent. 

A statement such as this, in answer 
to the question, “Why did you go 
into Church work?”, could easily be 
summarized by saying, “Because my 
bishop suggested Church work to 
me.” In all honesty it must be said 
that the response that came to his 
suggestion was more a response to 
him than to his words. This leads 
one to hope and pray, and to write, 
that those who know and _ care 
deeply about the Church might be 
moved to make the suggestion or to 
ask the question that may lead men 
and women to respond to the great 
and continuous need for full-time 
workers in the Church. The condi- 
tions appear to go unchanged: the 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few. A suggestion of- 
fered or a question asked could mean | 
more laborers. | 


@ One of a series of articles on Wuy I WENT 
Intro CuurcH Work. 
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A Special, Pre-publication, First Edition offer 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


ROTESTANTISM 


The most complete collection ever assembled of the etchings, drawings, 
lithographs, paintings, maps and photographs depicting the 500 year history 
of Protestantism and related denominations. 


n October 31, this com- 

ptehensive volume will 

be published. The com- 
plete history in graphic form 
of a religious concept born in 
tragedy, nurtured by martyrs 
and grown to a powerful force 
influencing more than 200 
million people today. 


Inspiring in its presenta- 
tion, in both documented 
text and illustration, of the 
forces of good and evil 
created by the greatest religi- 
ous reform movement in the 
history of mankind. See with 
your eyes and mind the men 
who had no fear. Participate with them in a struggle in which a 
wrong thought could lead to the inquisition torture chamber or 
to flames at the stake. 


Fear strikes the hearts of those 


caught reading the ‘Forbidden 
Bible’’ during the Reformation. 
From the painting by Karl Ooms 


es 


312, RAGES . 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
YOU WILL SEE THE MEN and WOMEN 
and THE HISTORICALLY IMPORTANT 
EVENTS THEY INSPIRED. 


For example: You will see LUTHER’S public burning of the 
Papal Bull, resulting in his excommunication. His bitter debate 
with ZWINGLI, the Swiss pastor who fought the belief of celi- 
bacy. THE DIET OF WORMS where LUTHER said to CHARLES 
V, Emperor of THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, “I cannot revoke 
anything, nor do I wish to; since to go against one’s conscience is 
neither safe nor right. God help me. Amen.” See POPE LEO X 
at the time ST. PETERS was being planned and a rare 16th Cen- 
tuty map of Rome. Johann TETZEL, the Pope’s representative in 
Germany, responsible for the sale of indulgences by which sins 
could be forgiven for a price. Peter WALDO, the 12th Century 
merchant who gave away his wealth, translated the Holy Scriptures 
into French and preached the then revolutionary concept of reform. 
See John WYCLIFFE, the Oxford professor who sent out his ‘poor 
priests” and attacked the medieval doctrines and sought to make 
Christianity an understandable religion by translating the Bible into 
English and objecting to sermons and services in Latin. Visit with 
John CALVIN and consider his enormous influence on Protestant 
thought. Examine reproductions of the pages from his “Institutes’’, 
tecognized as the fountain of so much of Protestant literature. See 
John KNOX, the courageous Scotsman, whose teachings grew into 
Presbyterianism. Follow the story of the Mennonites, the church of 
martyrs! 
PROTESTANTISM in America 

The colorful “Suns of Thunder,” circuit riders like Peter CART- 
WRIGHT who preached almost 15,000 sermons during 50 years 
of travel along the new frontier. See James McGREADY and one 
of his highly charged sermons. Participate with him in the services 
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that frequently ran beyond one day . . . the start of the camp meet- 
ing idea. Picture 15,000 people gathered in 1801 at Cane Ridge, 
Kentucky for the largest religious camp meeting ever held in the 
Western Hemisphere . . . and the problems created by the “Demon 
Rum,” available then at 25¢ a gallon. 

Ride in a covered wagon with Joseph and Hyrum SMITH during 
the Mormon exodus from East to West. Family portraits of Brigham 
YOUNG. Watch Mother Ann LEE and her “United Society of 
Believers in Christ’s Second Appearance,” also called the “Shakers.” 
Witness the unity in 1816 of all the major Protestant denomina- 
tions in the formation of the American Bible Society. Their almost 
universal distribution of the Book influenced political speechmaking 
for more than 100 years. See pictures of hundreds of other vital 
men and events that bring this panoramic story right up to the 


present day. 
By VERGILIUS FERM 


Former President of the American Theological Society and editor 
of The Standard Encyclopedia of Religion. 

You Benefit by this Pre-Publication offer 
By sending in your reservation now, you enable us to increase the 
printing of the first edition and thus bring the cost down. You are 
therefore entitled to this special pre-publication price of $8.50. 
After publication the book will cost $10.00. 


Pract ail pL tisot a One Gown yt enn tas 


Each section accompanied by a complete 
commentary and illustrated, some with rare 
etchings, lithography, maps, drawings and 
paintings. Many never before published 
Most reproduced from original sources. 


Reformation Beginnings 

The Moravian Church 

The English Reformation 
The French Huguenots 
Spanish Martyrdom 

The U.S. Reformed Church 
Baptists — Quakers 

Mormons — Adventists 
Methodists — Presbyterians 
The Salvation Army 

The Evangelical Church 

The Church of Christ 
American Lutheran Church 
“Hill Billy” Christians 

The Protestant Ecumenical Move- 
ment. 

The World Council of Churches 
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HERE’S AN EASY FAST WAY 


TO RAISE $35% AND MORE 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 
OR GROUP 


Just imagine! Your group can 
ii raise all the money you need, 
easily, quickly, without le cost to 
~; you! I’llsend your group—in advance 
+! —a supply of my famous Pantry Fla- 
 voring Kits, containing 2}4 oz. bottles 
Ek mt. Banana, Lemon, Orange and Imt. 
Blae Inut Flavorings. Have 10 members each sell 7 Kits 
at only $1.35 each, keep $35.00 cash for your treasury, send me 
balance of proceeds. 
Never Spenda Penny of Your Own Money! Takeup to 60 days; 
we give credit on Flavoring Kits. You risk nothing to try my 
amazing tested plan, used by more than 50,000 organizations. 
F RE E! Rush name, address for details of my Plan which 
» brings you fast cash, or valuable equipment for 
your group ...sent FREE, no obligation. Write TODAY to 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2421 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 


HELPERS NEEDED 


For 76 years the AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION, an or- 
ganization of the Episcopal Church, 
has extended financial assistance to 
complete the erection and improve- 
ment of churches, rectories and par- 
ish houses. 

The demands of today far exceed 
the Commission’s resources. Your 
contribution now—large or small— 
will help relieve this pressing need 
and will further the Church’s ad- 
vancement in the years to come. 

Please address the Secretary 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500 
—with this winning plan that has been 
so. successful in Ladies Clubs, Sunday 
Schools, Sororities, Lodges, ete. Your 
club will have no outlays or money risks! 
You and your group can offer direct- 
from-the-mill values in Coastline Nylon 
Hosiery, a quality best-seller. Supplies 
are sent and you pay only after the mer- 
chandise is sold and the customer satis- 
fied: unsold lots can be returned. We'll 
gladly send you all details and returnable 
samples to show at your next meeting. 
Please write and give name of organi- 
zation. name. address of President or 
Treasurer. Mail a postcard TODAY! 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware. Dept. 16 
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Why Missions? 


continued from page 28 


aries were sent to accomplish the 
conversion of Europe. In that time 
Mohammedanism has arisen and 
today the cradle of Christianity re- 
mains largely Moslem in spite of the 
fact that the Christian Churches of 
Europe have been sending mission- 
aries there for more than two hun- 
dred years. 

It is entirely conceivable that in 
the centuries to come Christianity 
will have to be revived in North 
America by the descendents of our 
converts in Africa and Asia. Cer- 
tainly if at any point in the past the 
Church had halted its missionary 
expansion in order to consolidate 
and perfect the Christianization of 
a particular area, it would either 
have died at that point, or it would 
still be engaged in that task. In 
either case, many lands and peoples, 
now Christian, would never have 
been reached, perhaps including 
our own. 

It is impossible to spread ourselves 
too thin and to fail to do an ade- 
quate job as a result. Also a vague 
missionary concern for people in far- 
off lands can be allowed to quiet our 
conscience when it reminds us of 
evangelistic responsibilities right 
next door. Neither of these consid- 
erations, however, is in the realm of 
principle. Even in the area of strat- 
egy they may become treacherous 
rationalizations, preventing us from 
fulfilling our sacred duty. 

It is important to distinguish 
carefully and clearly between the 
principle of missionary obligation 
and that manifestation of missionary 
activity which has characterized the 
work of the Western Churches in 
Africa, Asia, and elsewhere during 
the past two centuries. The latter 
may have served its purpose and be 
passing away, but the former remains 
unchanged. 

Nationalistic awakenings in for- 
mer colonial lands, the decline of 
major European powers, the emerg- 
ence of independent younger 
churches, the uniting of some of 
these Churches across lines that still 
divide their parent Churches, and 
many other rapid ‘and _ radical 
changes mean that the strategy and 
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Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 
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932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid, (state denomination wanted). 
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Spiritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!”’ Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
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HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 
Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 


discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and mode to your specifications. 


New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
MARY MOORE, 


Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 
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Cassocks—Surp!llces—Stoles—Searves 
Sllks—Altar Cloths—Embrolderles 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1957 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTENTsS: Based on the Prayer Book. 
Metuop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
OxsyeEctTivE: To teach understanding and 
practice of the Episcopal faith. 
Pricres: Pupils’ work books, each .... .90 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval. 
Payment with. orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


IN THE SPIRIT 
OF WORSHIP 


A complete selection of styles 
and materials. Send today for 


FREE catalogs: C-92 (choir 

vestments); J-92 (children’s 
: vestments); P-92 (pulpit vest- 
4 ments). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
228 .N. LaSalle St. 1624 .N. Cahuenga Blvd. . 
q 


NEW YORK 1,-N. Y. 
366 Fifth Ave. 
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On Your TV Screen 


continued from page 5 


memories. It is wonderful to find a 
cab driver who is a master of the 
English language, a grandmother 
who is an expert on baseball, and a 
clergyman who is “real cool” in his 
knowledge of jazz. 

The world is richer than we might, 
in the hum-drum course of things, 
suppose. The good of this point 
speaks for itself. The worst that can 
be said of it, I think, is that ubiqui- 
tous curiosity is often idle and serves 
no special purpose. 


e The Golden Threshold Outlook. 
This phase of the program's, appeal 
is the most disturbing to “me. The 
show does not create the attitude 
that material wealth is what both 


contestant and we desire and strive 


after, nor does it teach that we have 
no hope of getting $64,000, or what- 
ever, by legitimate work.- Both of 
these assumptions, however, are the 
bedrock of the program. 

Like gambling, the quiz show as- 
sumes that only a stroke of magic, a 
fluke of fate can give us our heart’s 
desire of this world’s goods. It has the 
added lure of showing the most un- 
expected cinderellas, both male and 
female, who ride the isolation booth 
across the golden threshold to fame 
and fortune. In a sense, this breaks 
the Tenth Commandment according 
to.our Prayer Book’s explanation of 
its meaning. It is the desire for quick 
big money that injects the excitement 
and the strain into the contestant 
and into the viewers. 

The Christian $64,000 answer is 
not a judgment on the show, for the 
show only mirrors what we want to 
see. It may be a judgment on these 
vicarious, idle, material facets of our 
human hearts upon which the pro- 
grams feed. 

& 
Do you know? 

That there are between forty and 
fifty million TV sets in use, reaching 
eighty-one per cent of homes. TV now 
reaches all areas of the country. 

That there are 135,000,000 radios 
reaching ninety-six per cent of homes. 
These staggering figures indicate just 
a little of the great opportunity which 
these media extend. to the Churches to 
proclaim their Gospel message to all 
peoples. 
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Why Missions? 
continued from page 30 


appearance of missionary work is 
undergoing a complete revolution. 
The point may soon be reached 
when a divided Christendom can do 
no more and future missionary ad- 
vance will depend upon reunion. 
What will emerge as the appropriate 
expression of missionary concern in 
the generations to come remains to 
be seen. It may be radically different 
from anything of the past or present. 
It may demand much more of us 
than ever before. 


_» The important thing to remember 
_is that,; while the method may be 


transient, the principle is perma- 
nent. We must not make the mistake 
of assuming that, because a particu- 
lar phase. of missionary work is com- 
ing to an end, the principle behind 
it is likewise obsolete. The mission- 
ary principle is of the essence of the 
Christian faith. It will abide, and 
we must see that it finds an expres- 
sion appropriate to the needs of the 
day. 


U.S. and CHRISTIAN 


Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and fac- 
tory prices on U.S. and 
Christian flags for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, 
etc. All sizes available 
in rayon, taffeta or bunt- 
ing. Tear out and write 
today for free catalogue 
and direct-factory price 
list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 
EXTRA CASH for You or Your Club! 


Fast Easy Way to Raise $200 and More for your 
Organization. Sell 


Pounsyluania Dutch Tea Towels 


Originated and Distributed From Pennsylvania Dutch 
Area. 


Send for your FREE Illustrations and Plans 
today. No obligations 


THE GREENWOOD COMPANY 


Reading, Pennsylvania Dept. Lbs 
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CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yord. ‘Kits’ for Altar 
Hengings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel CH 4.3306 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


MILLIONS JOIN 


This September, more than ten million 
people around the world will join in Chris- 
tian fellowship by sharing the daily Bible 
readings, prayers and meditations in the 
World Christian Fellowship Number of The 
Upper Room. 


These daily devotions come from the hearts 
and minds of devout Christian men and 


years for $2. 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


IN WORLD -WIDE 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


women of 35 different countries. Together 
they call to Christians everywhere to join 
this fellowship of worship. 


If The Upper Room is not already being 
supplied to members of your church, we 
invite you to begin with this September- 
October number. Order now. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 7 cents a copy. 
Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three 
Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
34 Editions — 28 Languages 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
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The New Apex Series 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Georgia Harkness $1 
WHAT ARE YOU 
LIVING FOR? 
John Sutherland Bonnell $1 


THE ART OF COUNSELING 
Rollo May $1.25 


SMALL SECTS IN AMERICA 
Elmer T. Clark $1.25 


THE LION AND THE LAMB 
Gerald Kennedy $1.25 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
B. Harvie Branscomb $1.50 
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ABINGDON PRESS 


publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


A La Derecha! 
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this to a clergyman in his town who 
will in turn introduce him to par- 
ishioners and get him involved in 
some kind of life outside the college, 
so that during summer vacation, 
when his academic life is at a stand- 
still, he will have a circle of friends. 
Sometimes we know families or 
individuals who will invite him to 
their homes for a taste of warmth 
and hospitality. Unfortunately we 
haven’t been doing this work long 
enough and haven’t enough contacts 
to help every student—there are still 
thousands of Episcopalians who 
don’t know the Church does any 
work with foreign students. I was 
one of them myself until I came 
here—and I’m so sorry I didn’t real- 
ize, while I was still in college, how 
much I could have done to make 
life friendlier and gayer for some 
of the kids from overseas. I could 
have made an effort to get to know 
them, break through their shyness, 
invite them places—and it would 
have been rewarding for me, too. 
Whew! This has been a long one— 
but you did ask for it! Ask me some- 
thing else when I get over my typist’s 
cramp! BETTY 


JULy 8 
DEAR SANDY: 

Excuse me (variation on I’m 
sorry), I just yawned. A post-party 
yawn. For last night Sue Migotti— 
she’s the Secretary I’m secretary to— 
threw a party for our foreign stu- 
dents. At the moment, of course, 
most of them aren’t studenting, but 
working, at summer jobs we often 
helped them to get—among other 
things we run a little one-horse em- 
ployment agency. 

The jobs they take are unbeliev- 
ably assorted—they range from real 
“positions” to hard, manual labor. 
Some students try to get work as far 
away from their college towns as 


they can so they can see some of 
America going to and from. It’s ter- 
ribly important how you spend your 
summers when you've only a limited 
time in a country, and when students 
ask us for suggestions, but don’t 
especially want jobs, we try to find 
other ways to make the months 
count. We’re able to arrange for 
some of them to go to church sum- 
mer conferences. Others go to work 
camps. Some visit in private homes 
—and some, without any help from 
us, just hitch-hike! 

Of course, none of the wandering 
ones went to the party—but I went. 
As a matter of fact, two Span- 
ish boys called for me in their car, 
which didn’t have any brakes to 
speak of, and I thought for a while 
I was really going. They spoke 
scarcely any English, and couldn’t 
find the way to Sue’s house. I'd yell, | 
“Turn right!” to the driver. Noth- | 
ing would happen. Then the other 
boy would catch on and scream, A la | 
derecha! about half a block past the | 
turn-off. But, we got there. 

It was a real United Nations-type | 
party—there must have been at least | 
fifteen different nationalities repre- - 
sented, and I didn’t know which I 
needed most, a hearing aid or a com- | 
plete set of pocket-size foreign lan- | 
guage dictionaries. There was a boy — 
from Ghana who hasn’t been there 
since it turned Ghana, but he was 
simply glowing with national pride. 
There was a Japanese girl, a Chi- 
nese girl, an English girl, a delicate- - 
looking Canadian man—I always . 
think of Canadians as ruddy and 
out-doorsy, but he was a poetic type. 
There was a dashing sort of Bul-. 
garian who'd escaped from the com- - 
munists to Argentina. 

There was—well, I won't go over ° 
the guest list for you, but I was im- - 
pressed again by the really high cal- : 
ibre of these overseas students. . 
They’re the cream of the crop in: 
their own countries, and nothing ; 
could compliment America more: 
than the fact that they're coming ; 
to us for ideas. The future leaders : 
of nations all over the world are be- - 
ing trained here—I hope we realize: 
our rare opportunity and don’t let z 
slip by! | 

I could go on and on, but I’m run- 
ning out of time. You'll be hearing 
from me—unless, of course, you’re 
tired of foreign students! But how 
could anybody be? BETTY 
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Three Important Resources 


FOR EVERY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER AND LEADER 


How CHURCHWAYS can help 


CuuRCHWAYS, published by the Na- 
tional Council, is for all persons who 
are active in parish life. It provides 
ideas and information on materials for 
program chairmen, education commit- 
tees, and study groups. 

Each issue of CHURCHWAYS gives 
the latest information on the Church’s 
program, announces new books, pam- 
phlets, films, and records, and reports 
on successful projects carried on by 
parishes or groups throughout the 
Church. 

Each year the May-June issue of 
CHURCHWAYS is most important as a 
guide and tool in program planning. It 
presents the projected plans and mate- 
tials on the year’s program, whether 
the planning is for the total parish or 
for some organization in the parish. 
Regular rate, 25 cents a year. 

Bi-monthly—September to June. 


How FINDINGS can help 


FINDINGS, edited by the Department of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council and published by The Seabury 
Press, is the newest magazine in the 
field. It is produced specifically for 
those concerned with Christian educa- 
tion—clergy, D. R. E.’s, superintend- 
ents, teachers, and leaders of youth or 
adult groups. Among its monthly fea- 
tures are What The Church Is Teach- 
ing Week by Week, Youth Broadcast, 
and Speaking of Books. Other articles 
cover such subjects as teaching tech- 
niques, suggestions for leaders of adult 
groups, resources, news, etc. FINDINGS 
provides concrete help for every teacher 
in the Church and is indispensable for 
those using the Seabury Series. Regular 
rate, $2 a year. 
Monthly—Se ptember to June. 


How FORTH can help 


ForTH, the vivid, up-to-the-minute 
official publication of the Episcopal 
Church, is a valuable resource for per- 
sons active in church school work, 
discussion or study groups, and any 
phase of Christian education. 

It offers a continuing program of 
education reflecting the life and work 
of the Church and providing a rich 
background on current study themes. 
The March FortH, for example, 
focused on Haiti. Other issues have 
featured material on the mobile minis- 
try, the Church’s work among Negroes, 
and the Seabury Series. 

ForTH is a dependable tool. Every 
parish and church school library should 
have a FortH file according to sub- 
jects. FoRTH illustrations also are good 
material for making posters and church 
school books. Regular rate, $2 a year. 

Monthly — with combined July- 


August issue. 
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Subscriptions in Bundles (minimum of 5 subscriptions to each magazine) $3.20 per yearly 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY... 


On a future date someone will look at what you have saved over the years. 

It may be you... needing money for medical expenses, the purchase of a home, for your 
children’s education, to finance your retirement. 

It may be your widow . . . needing money for the sheer purpose of meeting living costs, to 
replace an earned income no longer available. 

What you have managed to save to that time through savings banks or investments may satisfy 
your need, but be distressingly disappointing to your widow whose need will be the more immediate 
and usually by far the greater. But never so if your savings account is a life insurance policy. 

Permanent plans of life insurance are savings accounts carrying a very unusual guarantee 
granted by no other system of savings: That no matter what total you have actually saved to the 
date of your death, that amount will automatically be discarded on that date in favor of what- 
ever higher figure you have set by agreement with the insurer. 

Only a small portion of the deposit toward the plan of life insurance required of you goes 
toward the cost of this guarantee of a higher ultimate amount. This cost is surprisingly low. 

Thrift has always been everyone’s objective. The objective is all the more important today 
because increased personal savings not only work to one’s advantage but are a powerful weapon 
in combating current inflationary pressures as well. 

The favorable terms offered by your Church Life Insurance Corporation offer you a definite 
advantage for accumulating savings through life insurance. For full details, complete and return 
the coupon. Do it today! 


: |! am interested in further information concerning your plan of 
x saving through life insurance. CH : RCH 
® 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES Wi l | Our C, hi ldren ‘c C bi ldr. en 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of One lo Us the Debt We One to 


Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


rete aeies ee of the Pacific Our Forefa L hers ? 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 


Philadelphia 

snopes hs The greater part of the cost of ed- 
cambridge, Mass. C < 4 ° ° 

riko non sony ucating Our ministry is being met 
ae coe by the gifts of those who have 


The General Theological Seminary 


New York City gone before. Unless Church people 


Nashotah House 


Nashotah, Wis. in our own day make their gifts 


School of Theology of the University 


Depraks and leave their legacies to our theo- 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary logical schools we shall not pass on 


Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary our inheritance in Christ. 


Alexandria, Va. 


